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A PUBLISHING HOUSE ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


Just at present when the methods and commerce of 
publishers are so much under discussion, it is interesting 
to turn back and take a glance at a publishing house 
exactly one hundred years ago. Through the kindness of 
Mr. Murray and Mr. Hallam Murray, the present writer 
has been privileged to visit the historic house in Albemarle 
Street, and look through a ledger in which are entered 
certain details of the transactions of the year 1806. A 
first glance showed one great difference between those 
days and these. What system of book-keeping was in 
use in the office in those days an expert might decide; 
clearly it was not a system that could cope with the 
transactions of the firm to-day. A year occupies no more 
space than a single busy month of modern publishing must 
moreé than suffice to fill. But the volume was beautifully 
bound, and the paper of the finest—reminding us that 
John Murray II. was always very particular about such 
matters in his publications, and took a keen personal 
interest in them ; andit was a pleasure to handle the book 
which contained (though not in the year we were con- 
cerned with) details of the sale of the first edition of 
*“Marmion,” the poem which “ the Anak of publishers” 
startled the literary world by buying for {1000 before it 
was finished and before he had seen a line of it, and 
published in a handsome quarto early in 1808. 

In 1806 the offices of John Marray were still the “ shop ” 
at 32 Fleet Street, where his father, John Murray I., had 
started business in 1768. John Murray I. was a book- 
seller as well as a publisher; by 1806 laa Murray II. had 
become the pioneer in the separation of the two branches 
of the business. When it was proposed that he should 
take over the London publication of the Edinburgh Review, 
Constable wrote from Edinburgh concerning, a “ mis- 
cellaneous order of books from London ;’’ and he replied 
{December 7, 1805): “Country orders are a brauch of 
business which I have ever totally declined as incom- 
patible with my more serious plans as a publisher:” and 
publisher to him meant literary adviser, agent, reader, as 
well as book-producer and distributor. How those “‘ serious 
plans” were carried out through a life of great activity 
and success, all who have read Samuel Smiles’s ‘‘A Pub- 
lisher and his Friends” will remember. But it was early 
days yet; 1806 was the year in which he became engaged 
to be married, and he was able to inform his future wite’s 
trustees that his capital in business amounted to £5000: 
and such a sum would not go far to-day. But a hundred 
years ago, a wise publisher could count much more 
accurately on a return for his money than he can now. 
There were many books, even then; far more than the 
world has shown amy desire to preserve; but the cheap 

veg op was being mooted a few years later by 
arles Knight and others, had not come into being; 








competition was far less, and there were plenty of people 
who made a point of buying for their private libraries the 
handsome and expensive quartos then in favour, just as 
some years later people bought pictures, and now buy 
motor-cars and expensive meals. Prices ruled high, and 
the risk of loss was smaller; and the ‘good properties ”’ 
with which the modern publisher pays for his inevitable 
ill-successes were as much valued then as now. One of 
Mr. Murray’s best properties was Mrs. Rundell’s ‘‘ Domes- 
tic Cookery”’ (1805, etc). It was called Mrs. Rundell’s, 
and the publisher sent her a cheque, which she acknow- 
ledged as a “very handsome and most unexpected pre- 
sent’’: but Mr. Murray himself chose the title, which was 
of the greatest service in selling the book, and, at any 
rate after the first two editions, was as much the compiler 
as Mrs. Rundell herself. It was his hobby; he even tried 
to impress the august Lady de Morgan into its service. 
Moreover, it was a capital property. Eight thousand 
copies were printed in 1810, aud the ledger shows another 
fifteen thousand not many years later; and the book 
formed, with ‘‘ Marmion” and the Quarterly Review, the 
security for the purchase of Miller’s business and premises 
in Albemarle Street in 1813. 

These, too, were the days when publishers shared their 
risks and losses by the system of ‘ trade-books” which 
a number of firms joined together to publish in shares. 
Readers will be well acquainted with the old title-pages 
bearing scores of names at the foot. The system, if it 
diminished gains, diminished the risks of jess. On the 
whole, publishing must have been a mucl: less speculative 
matter then than now, 

It was in 1806 that Murray became the London pub- 
lisher of the Edinburgh Review, an important appointment 
for a publisher still so young, and one which largely helped 
to lead him on to fortune during the two years he 
held it. What else was he publishing in 1800? His 
list of new books would look very small by the side of his 
successors’ latest list of autumn books which contains 
twenty-four pages of new and twenty-four pages of recent 
works, and but few of his books of that year have survived. 
Cam pbell’s ‘‘ Essays and Selections of English Poetry ”’ was 
proposed in this year, but it was fourteen years before 
Campbell had it ready. Among the other books of 1806 
only a few are remembered to-day. Samuel Cooper’s 
“ Dictionary of Practical Surgery,” Thomson's ** Dispensa- 
tory,” and a book on the Medical Department of Armies 
were among the last medical works published by Joha 
Murray if.; Krusenstern’s ‘* Voyage Koynd the World.” 
Duppa’s “‘ Life of Michael Angelo”’ (the book which first 
brought Southey and Murray into communication), and 
new editions of Fielding’s novels and Marmontel's “ Tales ” 
—these are the pick of the bynch—and not so interesting, 
to our ideas, as the corresponding list for1906. But of 
the scores of books produced this autumn by modern 
publishers how many will seem more interesting than 
these to the readers (in phonetic spelling and stenography) 


of A.D. 2006 ? 
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Messrs. H. R. ALLENSON 
The Meaning of Christ. Studies in the Place of Jesus Christ 


in human thought and action, as shown in Dante, Shelley, 
Browning, Tennyson, Ruskin, Savonarola and Mazzini. 


By Rev. Richard Roberts .......ccccccccccccccccces 2/6 
Studies in Hebrews. By J. B. Rotherham ..2/6 net and 1/6 net 
The Booklover’s Booklets. Wordsworth. A Lecture by 

B.. W. RODerenem, GE EURPRGOR wc cc cccesceccccnsccs net 1/o | 
The Heart and Life Booklets. The Practice of the Presence 

of God, by Brother Lawrence—Everlasting Love (Songs 

of Salvation), by Dora Greenwell .............- each net 1/0 
The Wife’s Trials. By Emma Jane Worboise............ -/6 
Slings of Fortune. A Novel by Jonathan Nield.......... 6/o 
Five-Minute Stories. By Laura E. Richards ............ 5/o 
Carmina Crucis. By Dora Greenwell. Edited by Miss C. L. 

PNG co ct cccccesenesvdsedeesosooscseossgoneeces 3/6 
Selected Poems from Dora Greenwell. Edited by Miss C. L. 

PEDYRRIG . cc ccccccccccess cecccecesecnccceceseesese */6 
Alles Tis Edamame. Wy 5. We FGM scvcccescavencvcsss 3/6 
The Unfolding Dawn. Sermons by Luther W. Caws /6 
Prayers and Meditations. By Dr. Samuel Johnson ....ne# 2/6 
The Silver Crown. A Book of Fables. By Laura E. 

PE + viccctsincseceabedvbaduassessasneadens net 2/6 
The Legend of the Silver Cup. By George Critchley ..net 2/6 

Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD 
Biography and Memoirs " 
The Reminiscences of Lady Dorothy Nevill. Edited by her 

CO, TIAN TVOUE EE occccccesenccseseseececscs net 15/0 
Personal Adventures and Anecdotes of an Old Officer. By 

Col, JOGNGS F. TISUOTUIOR. FM. o oscccsccscsecceseses net 12/6 
Letters of George Birkbeck Hill. Arranged by his daughter, 

Lucy Crump. []l. ...ccccccesccccccccccccccccecs net 12/6 

Children’s Books 
The Land of Play. By Mrs. Graham Wallas. Ill. ...... 3/6 
A Song Garden for Children. By Harry Graham and Rosa 
 MPTTTTTTTT TTT TTT Te net 2/6 
Fiction 
The Lady on the Desings room Floor, by M. E. Coleridge— 

Occasion’s Forelock, by Violet A. Simpson—The Basket 

of Fate, by Sidney Pickering—Quicksilver and Flame, by 

St. John Lucas—The Millmaster, by_C. Holmes Cautley 

each 6/0 
History 
The Princes of Achaia’and, the” Chronicles’ of Morea. By 
Sir, Rennell Rodd. Il. F 
Miscellaneous 
Individual Ownership and the Growth of Modern Civilisa- 

tion. By Henri de Tourville. 

The Aftermath of War. By G. B. Beall. Ill......... net 12/6 
Psychology for Teachers. By C. Lloyd Morgan.......... 4/6 
Political Caricatures, 1906. By Sir F. Carruthers Gould 

net 6/0 
A Hunting Catechism. By Col. R. F. Meysey-Thompson 

net 3/6 
At the Works. By Lady Bell ......cccsccccccccescces 6/o 

Poetry 

Translations into Latin and Greek Verse. By H. A. J. 

BEUMNO. TR, cccccccccccdccocvceevessesecnsceesses net 6/0 

Misrepresentative Women, and other Verses. By Harry 
» Graham. TL. cccccccccccccccccvcescvcsccescescoces 5/o 
Reprints and New Editions 
My Memoirs. By Henri Stephan de Blowitz .......... 6/o 
A Treasury of Minor British Poetry. Selected by J. Chur- 
COU CGMS cc cccccccccccccccveceseceseccesenccesces 3/6 
bh J ’ i r° . =; 
Topography and Travel 
Western Tibet and the British Borderland. By Charles A. 

Sherring. Ub, .csceseecseseceseeeeseeeeeeseceees net 21/0 
Abyssinia of To-day. By: Robert P. Skinner. Ill..... net 12/6 
Patrollers of Palestine. By the Rev. Heskett-Smith. Ill. 10/6 

Messrs. A. & C. BLACK 
Art a 
The Education of anfArtist. By Lewis Hind. Ill..... met 7/6 


Biography and Memoirs 
The Correspondence fof Dr. John |Brown, ed. by J. Suther- 
land Black. 
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Children’s Books 


Children’s Tales from Scottish Ballads. By Elizabeth W. 


NIN, - UIs t-a''4. oud 68' ih dn aia 0s OP ecen ek are e 6/o 
The Children’s Book of Edinburgh. By Elizabeth W 
CHO, TN 6 oc op FV EWAN oe eke Kee en bee os coe ouke 6/o 
Jack Haydon’s Quest. By John Finnemore. Ill. ........ 5/o 
The Life Story of a Fox. By J.C. Tregarthen. Ill. ...... 6/o 
Colour Books 
Birket Foster. By H.M.Cundall. ............+-.00- net 20/0 
Warwickshire. Painted by Fred Whitehead, described by 
COE PND io os 44.6 054404eb ane ae ehadehcawee bikes net 20/0 
Northern Spain. Painted and described by Edgar T. = 
WED Dabdadcadestccddetessandentauaaere cena’ ret 20/0 
English Costume. Painted and described by Dion Clay on 
CE “WOE. codecs cdcbsdestdtéuneubeteneuead net 7/6 
av..scellaneous 
British Dogs at Work. By A. Croxton Smith. Ill. ....met 7/6 
Savage Childhood. By Dudley Kidd. Ill. ............ net 7/6 
The Sense of Touch in Mammals and Birds. By Walter 
Kidd. Ill. 
Through the Telescope. By the Rev. James Barkie. 
Sk. scdeawencadacand db bO0esWaueebnbeseeeks oanben net 5/o 
Topography and Travel 
The Romantic East. By Walter Del Mar. Ill. ........ net 10/6 
Medieval London—Social and Ecclesiastical. By Sir 
Tour EW ee TE kb nnenekeencdgens xs net 30/0 
Messrs. W. & R. CHAMBERS 
Children's Books 
The Record Term. By Raymond Jackberns. Ill. ...... 3/6 
The Empire’s Children. By John Finnemore. Ill. ...... 2/6 
Buster Brown’s Pranks., by R. F. Outcault—Foxy 
Grandpa’s Surprises, by Bunny—The House that Glue 
Built, by Clara and G. A. Andrews Williams—The Knight- 
Errant of the Nursery, by Wm. Parkinson—The Up-Side 
Downs of Little Lady Lovekins and Old Man Muffaroo, 
WG. VOCUNE TE. cccccccscesosccdonvecncs each net 3/6 
The Browns. A Book of Bears. By B. Parker and N 
WUE, TOD. 60 nk6bnbanteoasewarbegaeevectscicenentas 3/6 
Tige: His Story. By R. F. Outcault. Ill............. net 2/6 
Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & Co. 
Biography and Memoirs 
a aa Queens of the Georgian Era. By John Fryvie. 
$6. RbOCRbEEChEG CASHES SCCLEU SC EOROCHEORN EKO net 12/6 
senna of the Houblon Family. By Lady Alice Archer 
PE: BW Gb cevckenccksndocdiqetcdesaves net 31/6 
Drama 
The Struggle for a Free Stage in London. By Watson 
PE. 6. 6'66.5606564606066 6oneradawes osectunnet net 6/0 
Fiction 
The Fighting Chance. By R. W. Chambers.............. 6/o 
History 
The Birch-bark Roll of the Woodcraft Indians. By Ernest 
pe PTT RTT eee net 1/0 
_ Excavations: Biban el Moluk, The Tomb of 
POUGEOR, TE, neces ccccccecccongeceseasovens net 42/0 
Literature 
The Pardoner’s Wallet. By Samuel M’Chord Crothers ..net 5/o 
The Poetry of Chaucer. By Robert K. Root .......... net 6/o 
A Bibliography of the Writings of penned James. A Biblio- 
graphy of James Russell Lowell................ each net 12/0 
Miscellaneous 
Indian Trees. By Dietrich Brands. Ill............... net 21/0 
Cotton. By C. W. Burkett. Tl. ....cccccccccccccees net 8/6 
Philosophy and Religion 
@ Mornings in, the College Chapel—Afternoons in the College 
Chapel — Evenings in the College Chapel. By Prof. 
Francis Greenwood Peabody ..........seseeee- each net 5/0 
Poetry 
Ecclesiastes in the Metre of Omar. By William Byron 
Forbush .cccccccccccccccccccccccecccssccscsccoes net 5/0 
Messrs). HODDER & STOUGHTON 
Art 
A History of Tapestry, by W. G. Thomson............ net 42/0 
Dutch and Flemish urniture, by Esther Singleton. Ill. net 42/0 
Old China Book ; Old Furniture Book ; Old Pewter Book. 
Ee All by N. Hudson Moore. Ill.........seeeeeee each net 8/6 
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In the Border Country. Ill. by James Orrock ........ net 7/6 
In Rustic England. Ill. by Birket Foster ............ net 7/6 
Mary Queen of Scots. Ill. by Sir James Linton and James 
RG b:0-n 0 08-0 00 ob ek Ed DANE < 65000040446000088 net 15/0 
The Old Testament in Art. Vol. II.—The Apostles in Art. 
Ed. by W. Shaw Sparrow...... each net 5/0, net 7/6, net 10/6, 
and net 21/0 
The Life of Christ, by Great Painters .............000e- 7/6 
Biography and Memoirs 
Literary Lives Series: Ibsen, by E. Gosse—Goethe, by E. 

EE) 3s Riga tn dcaesints sseigeedad ceius each 3/6 
The Life of Empress Eugénie, by Jane T. Stoddart. Ill. ne¢ 10/6 
The Life of T. J. Barnardo, by Mrs. Barnardo .......... 12/o 
The Life of Sir George Williams, by J. E. Hodder Wil- 

BE, Us. oo ho be 5n0400466s + 0dnean ke de bbe keene 6/o 
Richard Cadbury of Birmingham, by Helen Alexander..net 7/6 
J. Thain Davidson, by his Daughter.............+.2000. 6/o 
Musical Reminiscences and Impressions, by John F. Barnett 

net 10/6 
Children’s Books 
One of Clive’s Heroes, by Herbert Strang—The Story-book 

Girls, by C. Gowans Whyte—The Adventures of Merry- 

wink, by C. Gowans Whyte—For the Admiral, by W. J. 

Marx—The Wizard of Oz: The Marvellous Land of Oz: 

Queen Zixi of Ix, the three by Frank L. Baum. Ill. each 6/o 
Samba, by Herbert Strang—The Boy’s Life of Christ, by 

W. B. Forbush—The Carroll Girls, by Mabel Quiller- 

Couch—Our Great Undertaking, by E. Everett Green— 

Peggy Pendleton, by E. M. Jameson—The Romance of 

The Merchant Venturers, by E. E. Speight and R. Mor- 

ton Nance—The Romance of the King’s Army, by. A. B. 

Tucker—The Romance of the King’s Navy, by Edward 

Fraser—Britain’s Sea Story, by E. E. Speight and R. 

Morton Nance—Told by Uncle Remus, by Joel Chandler 

BOUNETE, TE. 4 once ccc cs cveseccccesensecescccses each 5/o 

Fiction 
Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens, by J. M. Barrie. Il. 

Dy Arthur Rackham ...0.00ccseccceess net 15/o and net 42/o 
Running Water, by A. E. W. Mason—The Doctor of Crows 

Nest, by Ralph Connor—The Lady Evelyn, by Max Pem- 

berton. Ill.—The Princess of Vascovy, by John Oxen- 

ham. Ill.—The Second Book of Tobiah, by Una L. 

Silberrad. Ill.—The Patriot, by A. Fogazzaro — The 

Saint, by A. Fogazzaro—Diana and Destiny, by Charles 

Garvice—The Wages of Pleasure, by J. A. Steuart—The 

Mysterious Mr. Miller, by W. Le Queux—The Priest, by 

Harold Begbie—Check to the King, by Morice Gerard— 

Shadow and Shine, by Sarah Doudney. Ill.—Waifs of 

Circumstance, by Louis Tracy—Minvale, byOrme Agnus. 

Ill.—The Colonel and the Boy, by L.'T. Meade. Ill.— 

Towards the Light, by Dorothea Price Hughes—The 

Tides of Barnegat, by F. Hopkinson Smith. Ill.—The 

Wood Fire in No. 3, by Hopkinson Smith. Ill.—The 

Triumph of Tinker, by Edgar Jepson. IIll.—Hills of 

Home, by Norman Maclean—The Cruise of “ The 

Dazzler,” by Jack London. Ill.—The Silver Maple, by 

Marian Keith—The Philosopher and The Foundling, by 

Geotg Hngel ..cccscssccccccescccscscsscccces each 6/0 
Rosemary in Search of a Father, by C. N. and A. M. Wil- 

liamson—A Little Brown Mouse, by E. Maria Albanesi 

—The Adventures of Billy hy a by Norman Duncan 

—Little Stories of Courtship, by Mary Stewart Cutting 

—Uncle William, by Jeanette Lee. Ill. .......... each s5/o 

History and Politics 
Studies in the History and Art of the Eastern Provinces of 

the Roman Empire. Ed. by Prof. W.M. Ramsay ..net 20/0 
A Short History of Medizval Peoples, by Robinson Souttar. 

BE Das $00400- 0608s 600556605 bs Deak ERS S EROS SS EE RESS 12/o 
A Short History of Social Life in ee by B.M. Synge 6/0 
The Problem of the Far East, by T. F. Millard ........ net 6/o 

Literature 
Prisoners of Hope: An Exposition of Dante’s ‘“ Purga- 

torio,” etc. By J.S. Carrell ...cccccsccccccceces net 10/6 
Studies in Mysticism and certain aspects of the great tra- 

Githem, Oy An. BH. WEMG .ccccccccccccccvccvccccsce net 10/6 

Theology 
The Cities of St. Paul. By Prof. W. M. Ramsay ........ 12/0 
Jerusalem. By Prof. G. A. Smith ..........eeeeeeeeee 12/0 
Exposition of Holy Scripture. Second Series...... the set 24/0 
each met 7/6 
The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah. By Prof.S.R.Driver 6/o 
A History of Congregationalism. By R. W. Dale and A. 

EE Ss cde baker ens 46 Ab bebe Shanes cede abse ES 12/o 
The Bible Analysed. By G. a Morgan .. per vol. 3/6 
The Self-Interpretation of Jesus Christ. By G. S.Streatfeild 5/o 
The Lamp of Sacrifice. By W. Robertson Nicoll ........ 6/o 
Edinburgh Sermons. By Prof. Hugh Black ........... - 6/0 





.. The Other Side of Greatness. By Prof. J. Iverach ...... 6/o 
Studies in the Theology of the New Testament. By Prin- 

CE PON ios sic an ofa cede acer hh case terete 12/0 
Christianity in the Modern World. By D.S.Cairns .... 6/0 
The Triumph of Life. By William Barry ............ net 7/6 
The Art of Preaching. By Prof. H. E. Garvie .......... 5/o 
A Manual of Theology. By. J. Agar Beet .............. 10/6 
The Problem of Faith and Freedom in the last two cen- 

2 ER eins 4 Sonink nine os 0n.kn bdo net 10/6 
The Prayers of the Bible. By J. E.McFadyen ...... net S/o 
The Strenuous Gospel. By T. G. Selby ................ 6/o 
My Kingdom of Heaven. — BOO ie ccacevice 6/o 
The Gospel View. By P. J. Maclagan .............. net 5/0 
The Students of the Old Testament. By Charles Foster 

ee eT eee net 12/0 
The Origin and Permanent Value of the Old Testament. 

a, 2 ft, fl eee 6/o 
Types, Psalms and Prophecies. By David Baron ........ 6/o 


Travel 


Panama to Patagonia. By Charles M. Pepper. Ill. ..net 10/6 
Alone in the Heart of Japan. By Mrs. Adams Fisher..net 7/6 


Mr. ELKIN MATHEWS 
Belles Lettres 


The Songs of Sidi Hammo. Rendered into English for the 
first time by R. L. N. Johnston, ed. by S. L. Bensusan ; 


the Verse Renderings by L. Cranmer-Byng .......... net 2/6 
Phases of Marriage. By Edith Escombe.............. net 3/6 
The Seven Wayfarers. By Dorothea Hollins .......... net 2/6 
The Sacred Grove, and other Impressions of Italy. By S. B. 

Night Fall in the Ti-Tree. By Violet Teague. Ill. ....net 5/o 
An Exile from Fairyland. By Rathmell Wilson........ net 1/6 


Calendarium Londinense, or the London Almanack for the 
Year 1907; etched plate, ‘Hyde Park Corner.’ By William 


BOD 66 Web 0s VENUES Oh 040d 00 6bEw 804d) 68S 4SES net 2/6 
Biography 
The Life of Sir Tobie Matthew, Knight. By Arnold Harris 
Mathew and Annette Calthrop. Ill, ..........5.8. net 12/0 
Poetry and Drama 
Poums.. By RB. G. T. Coventry .ccccsvcccccsccesccscs net 5/o 
New Poems. By William H. Davies ................ net 1/6 
The Garden of My Heart. By Beatrice Kelston........ net = 22/6 


Woodlands Press.—Apotheosis. 2/0 met. Wild Oats. ..'met 2/6 
Vigo Cabinet Series.—Poems and Translations, by A. J. K. 
sdaile—A Window in ee by Isabel Clarke— 
Rainbows and Witches, by W. H. Ogilvie—The Lady 
Beautiful, by F. E. Walrond—A Book .of Masks, by W. 
Underwood—The Gates of Sleep, by J. G.Fairfax—Poems, 
by, Harold, Monro—The Tent by the Lake, by Fred G. 


PE decease bteedaccas *t3505400505 000 each net 1/0 
Satchel Series.—Paper Pellets. By Jessie Pope........ net 1/6 
William Shakespeare: a Play. By William T. Saward..net = 2/6 
King Arthur Pendragon: a Tragedy............eee00. net 46 
Guinevere: a Tragedy......cccccccccccccccccsccccce net 2/6 


Messrs. 'T. NELSON & SON 


Children’s Books 


Uncle Remus. [IIl. in Colour..........secceeceeees 6/o and 5/o 
The Defence of the Rock, by Evelyn Everett-Green—A 
Captive of the Corsairs, by John Finnemore—Firelock 
and Steel, by Harold Avery—The Duffer, by R. S. 
Warren-Bell. All Ill. in colour ............0ee00- each 5/0 
How it Works, by A. Williams—Play the Game ! by Harold 
Avery—A Girl of the Eighteenth Century, by Eliza 
Pollard—A Sea-Queen’s Sailing, by C. W. Whistler—The 
Wonder-Voyage, by Edward Shirley. Ill. by Ruth Cobb. 
All TL, im COlOUT... 0c cc ccccccccccccccccccvccccecs each 3/6 
The Fen Robbers, by Tom Bevan—Donald, by E. L. 
Haverfield—A Heroine of France, by Evelyn Everett- 
Green—The Chums, by Edward Shirley. Il. by John 


CTT re ee each 2/6 
Doris Hamlyn, by R. O. Chester—The Sleeping Beauty, Ill. 
by John Copley. Bothin colour ............+++: each 2/0 


The Roskerry Treasure, by Mrs. Henry Clarke—The Magic 
Beads, by Harold Avery—The Motor Book, ill. by A. 
Scott Rankie—Music from Fairyland. Allill. in colour 


each 1/o 
Reprints 
The Complete Dramatic and Poetical Works of William 


Shakespeare. In six vols. ........ per set 18/o, 15/o and 12/o 
single volumes each 3/0, 2/6 and 2/o 


Messrs. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Art 
The History of Painting. By Richard Muther, Trans, by 
George Kriehn. 2 vols. Il. 
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Biography 
The Life of Goethe. By Albert Bielschowsky, Trans. by 
William A. Cooper. In three vols. Vol. II. Hl. ....et 


Princesses and Court Ladies. By Arvéde Barine. Ill. .... 
Reminiscences of Bishops and Archbishops. By H. C. 


Potter, Gishon. of Da Wee, Tce oc ktecdees cv cewd net 
John Calvin. By Williston Walker. Ill...........20005- 
Fiction 


The Shock of Battle, by Patrick Vaux. Ill.—In the Shadow 
of the Alamo, by Clara Driscoll, Ill.—Bob Hampton of 
Placer, by Randali Parrish. Il.—A Spinner in the Sun, 
by Myrtle Reed—The Sword of Wealth, by H. W. Thomas 


—Twilight Tales, by Maud Ballington Booth. IlL..each 
Chloris and Zephyrus, By Julian Kimgstead .......... net 
History 
Romance of the Italian Villas. By Elizabeth W. Champ- 
RT, Mss ct ragrsecdesadcearsiaaessensssseeaenna net 


American Political History, 1736-1876. By Alexander 
Johnston, ed. by J, A. Woodham. 2 vols. ...... each net 


The Ohio River; a course of Empire. By Archer B. 
I rr kite oe aw net 
Notes on the History and Political Institutions of the Old 
E:T BOONE 665 6cbdbccaededeckiaases 
From Bull’s Run to Chancellorsville. By Newton Martit 
COs: Eb traauindnsdeksedbsecteeimadetesatenie net 


Getteysburg and Lincoln. By H.S. Burrage. Ill. ....met 
The Union Cause in Kentucky. By Capt. T. Speed 

The Story of Old Fort Johnson. By W. Max Reid. IIl. met 
The Electoral System of the United States. By J. Hampden 


BR 6:60 4:060:6040504650004000000sGRNb CEN CREST net 
Literature 

Shelburne Essays, Fourth Series. By Paul Elmer More . . wet 

The Book of Tea. By Okakura-Kakuzo.............. net 


The Heart of Hamlet’s Mystery. 
By Elizabeth Wilder 


By Karl Werder, Trans. 


The Ethics of Wagner’s Ring of the Nibelung. By May 
Elizabeth Lewis 
Philosophy and Theology 
The Evolution of Religions. By Everard Bierer 
The Culture of the Soul among Western Nations. By P. 
PO oc 8kcrs chee eewRnnindeh Keb saeenws net 
The Borderland of Psychical Research, by James H. Hyslop 


Reprints 
[he Last Ride Together, 
Frederick Simpson Coburn 
The Writings of James Maddison, ed. by Gaillard Hunt. 
In 8 or 9 vols. Vol. VI.; The Writings of Samuel 


By R. Browning. Ill. By 


Adams, ed. by H. A. Cushing, In four vols. Vol. III . 
each net 
M. Ballads and Songs. By W. M. Thackeray. Ill. byH. 


PEE. £40.0603650050.0606 aed chcnkebhaenebetdn eens 


Travel and Sport 
The Connecticut River and The Valley of the Connecticut. Ill. 
net 
Hunting Big Game. By William S. Thomas. III. 
On the GreatAmerican Plateau. By T. Mitchell Prudden. Ill. 


In Thamesland. By H. W. Wack. Ill. .............. net 
The Idyllic Avon. By J. H. Garrett. Ill ............ net 
Winged Wheels in France. By M. M. Shoemaker. IIl. net 
Life in the Open. By C.F. Holder. . ............ net 
Cathedrals and Cloisters of the South of France. By Elise 

Wem SVG T.- ccsessscessconescesecsaves net 


Messrs. ALSTON RIVERS 


Children's Books 
The Pinafore Library. Christina’s Fairy Book, by Ford 
Madox Hueffer—The Travelling Companions, by Lad 
Margaret Sackville—Highways and Byways in Fairyland, 
by Arthur Ransome—The Fairy Doll, by Netta Syrett— 


Who’s Who in Fairyland, by Anne Pyne...... each net 
Little Sammy Sneeze. By Winsor McCay............ net 
Willie Westinghouse Edison Smith ..........eee+eee net 
The Magic Jujubes. By Theodora Wilson Wilson Iil..... 

Fiction 


rhe Viper of Milan, by Marjorie Bowen—A Pixy in Petti- 
coats. by Anona—Collusion, by Thomas Cobb—Meriel 
of the Moors, by R. E. Vernede—The Ivory Raiders, 


Oe ee ST - ccc vn ekctbceKuwadsaeaenaeeen each 
Closed Doors. By the Author of A London Girl.......... 
Miscellaneous 
Tibet, the Mysterious. By Col. Sir Thos. Holdich. The 
DOO OF EDIRC SOTIES, . oo cc vccccccsccecscveese 


The Faery Year. By G. A. B. Dewar. Il. .........00. 
The Small House: Its Architecture and Surroundings. By 


 cediosce ah cca, dg, Me Fee ee Rear net 
Signs of the Times, or the Hustlers’ Almanac for 1907. By 
the Authors of Wisdom while you wait.............. net 
Sessional: Big Ben Ballads. By the Authors of The Great 
eT ee Te net 
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Messrs. ROUTLEDGE & CO. 


The London Library. Autobiography of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, edited by Sidney Lee—Letters of Literary 
Men : Sir Thomas MoreJto Robert Burns, edited{by F. A. 
Mumby—Letters of Literary Men: The Nineteenth 
Century, edited by F. A. Mumby—Life of Goethe, by 
G. H. Lewes—Life of Shelley, by T. J. Hogg—Memoirs 
of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson—Memoirs of the Life 
of William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle—The Interpre- 
tation of Scripture, and other Essays, by Benjamin 
Jowett—Sir Thomas Browne’s Works, edited by William 
Swan Sonnenschein—Beowulf. Translated, with Notes, 
by Wentworth Huyshe. Ill. 

Belles Lettres, etc. Te Tohunga: The Ancient Legends and 
Traditions of the Maoris orally collected and pictured by 
W. Dittmer. Ii. 

English-Greek Dictionary. By S. C. Woodhouse, M.A. 
For the use of schools 

Miles’ Poets and Poetry of the Nineteenth Century, 
Vol. VII. : Robert Bridges to Rudyard Kipling ........ 

net 1/6 and net 

The Calore Girl: A Novel. By Henry Tighe 

A New Jack Sheppard. By E. A. Treeton 

Library of Historical and Standard Literature. Grote’s 
History of Greece. Revised by J. M. Mitchell and 
Professor Caspari—Macaulay’s History of England. 
Edited by T. F. Henderson—Sismendi’s History of the 
Italian Republics. Edited by W. Boulting ....mnet each 

Library of _ Novelists. Early English Prose Romances, 
by W. J. Thoms. A new edition, with additional 
romances—Moll Flanders, and Roxana, by Daniel Defoe— 
Arcadia, by Sir ren, Sidney—Chrysal ; or, the Adven- 
tures of a Guinea—The Monk, by M. G. Lewis ..each net 

Photogravure and Colour Series. Chaucer: The Story of 
Patient Griselda. The text modernised by Prof. W. W. 
Skeat—Dante; Vita Nuova. Translated by D. G. 
Rossetti—Drayton ; The Court of Faery (Nymphidia)— 
Goethe; Faust. Translated by Anna Swanwick—Irving 
(Washington); Rural England — Thomas Lodge: 
Rosalynde—The Song of Songs of Solomon—Wagner ; 
Lohengrin, With 6 coloured plates by F. C. Tilney 

each net 

The English Library. The Small Library: A Book for the 
Owner of a Small Private Library, by J. D. Brown— 
Shakespeare’s Debt to his Predecessors and his Suc- 
cessors’ Debt to him. A Collection of Parallel Passages 
with Translations of the Classical and Foreign Quota- 
tions, by William Swan Sonnenschein—Curios from a 
Word-Collector’s Cabinet, by A. Smythe Palmer, D.D.— 
How to Read English Literature: Dryden to sferedith, 
by Laurie Magnus, M.A.—History in Fiction. A Biblio- 
gtaphy of British, American, and Translated Foreign, 
Historical Novels and Tales, by E. A. Baker, M.A...each 

New Universal Library. Matthew Arnold’s Essays in Criti- 
cism—Bacon’s Essays—Berkeley’s Principles of Human 
Knowledge—Borrow’s Wild Wales—Bulfinch’s The Age 
of Chivalry—Cowley’s Essays—Grey’s Polynesian Mytho- 
logy—Hitopadesa (The). A new translation, with Notes, 
by B. Hale-Wortham—Hobbes’s Leviathan—Hume’s 
Essays — Lytton’s Harold — Macaulay’s History of 
England. § vols.—Marcus Aurelius: Meditations, trans- 
lated by G. Long, with Matthew Arnold’s Essay— 
Peacock’s Poems—Pertwee’s English History in Verse— 
The Spectator Essays (6 vols.), vols. iv.-vi.  ......++++ 

each net 1/0, 1/6 and 

The Muses’ Libr Beddoes: Poetical Works. Edited 
by Ramsay Colles—Peacock: Poems. Edited by R. 
Brimley Johnson—Thomson: The Seasons. Edited by 
H. D. Roberts, with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse— 
Thomson: The Castle of Indolence; and other Poems. 
Edited by H. D. Roberts 

The Golden Anthologies. 
Poems of Patriotism — Vers 
Romance—Poems of Love and ,Marriage. 
Percival Vivian 

The Miniature Reference Library. Dictionary of the 
Bible, by A. M. Hyamson—Dictionary of Classical 
Mythology, by J. H. Manson—Glossary to Shakespeare, 
by J. H. Farquharson—Historical Allusions, by Frank 
Mundell—Shakespearean Quotations, by W. S. W. 
Anson—English Synonyms, by J . FBarquharson— 
Who’s Who in Fiction ? by H. Swan—Who Wrote That 
(Foreign Authors)? by E. Latham and Muriel Curle— 
Who Wrote That (Classical Authors) ?-by William Swan 
Sonnenschein 

Mayne-Reid Library. No Quarter!~The Boy Tar—The 
Bush Boys—The Cliff Climbers—The Free Lances—The 
Maroon—The Plant Hunters~The War Trail—The 
YoungVoyagers .... 6+ eeeees oe ceccescece --.-each 

A Beckett : Comic History of England 

Smedley’s Frank Fairlegh. Lewis Arundel, and Harry 

Coverdale. 3 vols. 


Poems of Life and Death— 
de Société — Poems of 
Edited by 
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THE MOST SUCCESSFUL BOOKS OF THE 
SEASON 


Be iEvine thet our readers might be interested to know which 
are the most successful books of the autumn season, we com- 
municated with the publishers, who have kindly furnished us 
with ihe following lists: 

Mr. George Allen: — Maeterlinck’s My Dog ; Lord Acton 
and His Circle; The Man in the Moon, by S. L. san; The 
Popular Ruskin: Sesame and Lilies, Unto this Last, Crown of 
Wild Olive. 


Messrs. Brown, Langham :—Some Reminiscences, by William 
M. Rossetti; Gaiety of Fatma, by Kathleen Watson; It 
Happened im Japam, by the Baroness Albert d’Anethan; 
Voyage of the Arrow, by T. Jenkins Haine; Eve andthe Wood 
God, by Helen Maxwell ; Hintsto Young Authors (new edition), 
by E. H. Lacon Watson. 


The Cambridge University Press Warehouse:—The Cam- 
bridge Modern History, Vol. IV.. The Thirty Years’ War, The 
Interlinear Bible, Vol. 1V. of Beamont and Fletcher’s Works, 
The Volumes of the Cambridge English Classics. 


Messrs. Cassell and Co., Ltd. :—Gossips Green, by Mrs. Henry 
Dudeney; Benita, by H. Rider Haggard ; Woman of Babylon, 
ey Hocking; The Dumpling, by Coulson Kernahan ; 

a’s Love Story, by Guy Thorne; Her Grace at Bay, by 
Headon Hill. 


Messrs. Chapman and Hall, Ltd.:—The Whip Hand, by 
Keble Howard; The Pillar of Cloud, by Francis Gribble; Lady 
Fitzmaurice’s Husband, by Arabella Kenealy ; The Future in 
America, by H. G. Wells; The Comedy of Age, by Desmond 
Coke ; The Moment Series. 


Messrs. Chatto and Windus :—Stevenson’s Poems (Cvllected 
Editiou), Stevenson’s Christmas Sermon, Swinburne’s William 
Blake, Mrs. Penny’s novel, The Tea-Pianter, Vasari’s Stories 
of the Italian Artists, and the Medici prints. 


Messrs J. M. Dent and Co.:—Tovraine and its Story, by 
Anne Macdoneli; In Constable’s Country, by H. W. Tomp- 
kins ; Sigismondo Malatesta, by Edward Hutton; Court Life 
in the Dutch Republic, 1638-1689, by Baroness van Zuyler van 
Nuyvelt ; Constantine the Great, by Newman ! oward; Fairy 
Gold, edited by Ernest Rhys ; Everyman’s Library. 


Messrs. Duckworth and Co. :—Visits of Elizabeth, by Elinor 
Glyn ; Beyond the Rocks, by Elinor Glyn ; The Roadmender, 
by Michael Fairless; Tristram and Iseult, by Comyns Carr; 
Scottish School of Painting, by William McKay; A Motor Car 
Divorce, by Louise Hale. 


Mr. Heinemann :—Life of Madame Récamier, by Edouard 
Herriot ; Versailles and the Trianons, by Pierre de Nolhac; 
Reminiscences of Henry Irving, by Bram Stoker ; The Flight 
of Marie Antoinette, by G. Lenotre; Paul, by E. F. Benson; 
Joseph Vance, by William de Morgan; The Jungle, by Upton 
Sinclair. . 

Messrs. Hutchinson amd Co.:—Mary Cholmondeley ; Queen 
of the Rushes, by Allen Raine; The Trampling of the Lilies, 
by Rafael Sabatini; With eee and Rifle, by Herr Schilling ; 
Five Fair Sisters, by H. Noel Williams ; Sir Joshua and His 
Circle, by Fitzgerald Molloy. 

Messrs. T. C. and E.C. Jack:—Told to the Children Series ; 
Children’s H« res Series ; Our Island Story, by H. E. Mar- 
shall; The Enchanted Land, by Louey Chisholm ; The Golden 
Staircase, by Louey Chisholm ; Child’s Life of Jesus, by C. M. 
Steedman. 


Mr. John Lane:—Stray Leaves, by Herbert Paul; The 
House in St. Martin’s Strcet, by Constance Hill; British 
Malaya, by Sir Framk Swettenham; Tales of Jack and Jane, by 
Chailes Young ; The Beloved Vagabond, by William J. Locke. 


Mr. Werner Laurie :—The Sinews of War, by Eden Phillpotts 
and Arnold Bennett; Letters toa Daughter, by Hubert Bland ; 
The Werkzday Wcmapn, by Violet Hunt; The Opal Sea, by 
J. C. Van Dyke ; Lotus Land, by P. A. Thompson ; Camp Fires 
m the Canadian Rockies, by William T. Hornaday. 


Messrs Lergm: ss :—The First Earl of Durham, by Stwart 

. Reid; Pessovel and Literary Letters of Robert first Earl of 
ytton, edited by Lady Betty Balfour; English Local Govern- 
ment from the Kevolution to the Municipal Corporations Act: 
the Parish and the County, by Sidney and Beatrice Webb; 
Some Irish Yest: rdays, by E.G Somerviile and Martin Ross ; 
‘The Principles oi Electric Wave Telegraphy, by J. A. Fleming ; 





The Political History of England, vol. iv., from the Coronation 
of Richard IT. to the Death of Richard III., by C. Oman; An 
Advanced Hisiory of Great Britaia, by T. F. Tout; The 
Orange Fairy Book, edited by Andrew Lang; The Golliwog’s 
Desert Island, by Florence K. and Bertha Upton. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co.:—Lord Acton’s Lectures on 
Modern History ; Memories and Thoughts, by Frederic Harrison; 
Puck of Pook’s Hill, by Rudyard Kipling; A Lady of Rome, 
by F. Marion Crawford; In the Days of the Comet, by H. G. 

ells; The Cranford Series edition of Scenes of Clerical Life, 
with Hugh Thomson’s Illustrations. 


Messrs. Maunsel and Co.:—The Fair Hills of Ireland, by 
Stephen Gwynn, illustrated by Hugh Thomson ; The Shanachie, 
Second Number; Economies for Irishmen, by “Pat’’; The 
Calendar of the Saints, Patrick, 12 illustrations, by Serghan 
MacCathmhacil. 


Messrs. Metheun and Co.:—From Midshipman to Field- 
Marshal, by Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C.; Charles Dickens, by G. 
K. Chesterton; A Wanderer in London, by E. V. Lucas; The 
Call of the Blood, by Robert Hichens; The Car of Destiny, by 
C. N. amd A. M. Williamson; The Guarded Flame, by W. 
B. Maxwell; Queen Louisa of Prussia, by Miss M. Moffat; The 
Letters of Wiliam Blake, edited by A. G. B. Russell; Nelson’s 
Lady Hamilton, by Miss E. Hallam Moorhouse; The Ladder to 
the Stars, Miss J. H. Findlater; The House of Islam, by 
Marmaduke Pickthall. 


The Methodist Publishing House:—Ithuriel’s Spear, by W. 
H. Fitchett ; The Story of Hedgerow and Pond, by.R. B. Lodge; 
Life and Adventures Beyond Jordan, by G. Robinson Lees; 
Persecution in the Early Church, by H. B. Workman; The 
Citizen of To-morrow, by S. E. Keeble. 


Mr. Murray :—The Shores of the Adriatic, by F. Hamilton 
Jackson ; The Life of Isabella Bird (Mrs. Bishop), by Anna M. 
Stoddart; Rezdnov, by Gertrude Atherton; From Libau to 
Tsushima, by E. Politovsky ; An Enghshwoman in the Philip- 
ma by Mrs. Campbell Dauncey; Imperial Strategy, by the 

itary Correspondent of the Times. 


Mr. Eveleigh Nash:—Famous Beauties of Two Reigns, 
by Mary Craven; The Chateaux of Touraine, by M. H. Lansdale ; 
A Twice Crowned Queen (Anne of Brittany), by Constance, 
Countess de la Warr; A Drama im Sunshme, by Horace 
Annesley Vachell; Women and the West, by Charles Marriott ; 
Lawful Issue, by James Blyth. 


Messrs. George Newnes, Ltd. :—Country Life Library: Where 
the Forest Murmurs, by Fiona Macleod ; Golf Greens and Green 
Keeping, edited by H. G. Hutchinson. Newnes’ Thin Paper 
Classics: The Autobiography and Confessions of De Quincey, 
edited by Tighe Hopkins. Drawings by Great Masters: Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, by Lewis Hind. Newnes’ Art Library: Michael 
Angele, by Dr. G. Gronau. Fiction: Love Among the Chickens, 
by P. G. Wodehouse 


Messrs. James Nisbet and Co.: Frank Brown, Sea Appren- 
tice, by F. T. Bullen ; In the Flower of Her Youth, by ae 
Meade ; The City at the Pole, by Gordon Stables, M.D., R.N. ; 
The Story of the Teasing Monkey, by the Author of Little 
Biack Mingo ; Billy Mouse, by Arthur Layard ; The Story of 
the Bible, by Eugene Stock. 


Oxford University Press and Mr. Henry Frowde:—The 
King’s English ; The Canadian War of 1812, by C. P. Lucas; 
Introduction to Mr. Lucas’s Historical Geography of the British 
Colonies, by H. E. Egerton ; The World's Classics ; The Oxford 
Library of Prose and Poetry. 


Messrs. George Routledge and Sons, Ltd. :—Manson’s The 
Salvation Army and the Public; The Court of Faery, ill. by 
Thos. Maybank ; Robert Bridges to Rudyard Kipling (Poets 
and Poetry of the Nineteeath Century, vol. vii.) ; den’s 
edition of Hoge’s Life of Shelley ; The Nursery Song Book, by 
H. Keatley Moore; Howard Barrett's Management of 
Children. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin:—Court Beauties of Old Whitehall, 
by W. R. H. Trowbridge; The Story of the Amulet, by E. 
Nesbit ; The Dream and the Business, by John Oliver Hobbes ; 
Links in My Life on Land and Sea, by Captain J. W. Gambier ; 
Napoleon’s Last Voyages, edited by J. Holland Rose; Chats 
on Costume, by G. Woolliscroft Rhead ; Chats on “‘ Prints,” 
“China” and “ Furniture,” by Arthur Hayden. 


Messrs. F. V. White and Co., Ltd.:—The Etonian, by Alice 
and Claud Askew; The Nymph, by F. Dickberry ; [Beneath 
Her Station, by Harold Bindlvuss ; Adventures of Alicia, 
by Katharine Tynan ; Whatsoever a Man Soweth, by William 
Le Queux ; A Simple Gentleman, by John Strange Winter. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE FIRST 
EARL OF DURHAM, 1794-1840. 


By STUART J. REID, Author of the “ Life of Sydney Smith,” etc. 
With 17 Photogravure Plates. 2 vols., 8vo, 36s. net. 

TimMES.—‘' An adequate life of Durham, one that should show what manner of 
man he really was in private as well as in public life, has long been needed; and Mr. 
Reid has satisfied that need with great, perhaps, indeed, with superabundant, fulness, 
with a genuine enthusiasm for his very attractive theme, and with conspicuous if not 
with entirely complete success. At any rate he furnishes us for the first time with 
copious and well-nigh exhaustive materials for forming our own judgment.” 


PERSONAL AND LITERARY LETTERS 
OF ROBERT, FIRST EARL OF 
LYTTON. 


Edited by LADY BETTY BALFOUR. With 8 Portraits, etc. 
2 vols., 8vo, 21s. net. 

Westminster Gaxzette-—“ The biography must take high rank among 
those of the statesmen of the Victorian Era, for it completes the record 
of many a half-told history. It reminds the world that the State is served 
by many and various gifts, that lives full of interests, learning, and 
imagination are all brought into her service.” 














HOMER AND HIS AGE. 
By ANDREW LANG. With 6 illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

*." The argument in this book is that the Homeric Epics present a historical 
unity; a bright, complete, and harmonious picture of a single age, probably a brief age, 
in its political, legal, social, and religious aspects, in its customs,and in its military 
equipment, 





NEW EDITION. REVISED THROUGHOUT. 


SELECTED EPIGRAMS FROM THE 
GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


Edited, with Revised Text, Translation, Introduction, and Notes, by 
J. W. MACKAIL, M.A., LL.D., sometime Fellow of Baliol College, 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 8vo, 14s. net. 


A SMALLER SOCIAL HISTORY OF 
ANCIENT IRELAND. 


Treating of the Government, Military System, and Law ; Religion, 

Learning, and Art; Trades, Industries, and Commerce ; Manners, 

Customs, and Domestic Life of the Ancient Irish People. By P, W. 

JOYCE, LL.D., M.R.LA. With 213 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 

3s. 6d. net. 

JOHN MASON NEALE, D.D. 

A Memoir. By Mrs. CHARLES TOWLE. With Photogravure 
Portrait and 5 other Illustrations. 8vo, Ios. 6d. net. 

[On Monday next, 

*.* Dr. Neale (1818-1866) besides being the author of many books on Theological 

and Ecclesiological subjects, was a prolific hymn writer and translator,‘ Jerusalem the 

Golden,’ being his best-known hymn. 











MRS. WIGHTMAN OF SHREWSBURY ; 


The Story of a Pioneer in Temperance Work. By the Rev. J. M. J. 
FLETCHER. M.A., Vicar of Wimborne Minster, and sometime 
Assistant Curate of Holy Trinity, Shrewsbury. With 14 Illustrations 
(5 Portraits). S8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [On Monday next. 





——$——__$__— 


TWENTY YEARS OF CONTINENTAL 
WORK AND TRAVEL. 


By the Right Rev. Bishop WILKINSON, D.D., of Northern and 
Central Europe. With a Preface by the Right Hon. Sir EDMUND 
MONSON, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., etc., late H.B.M. Ambassador 
at Vienna, Paris, etc. With Frontispiece Portrait. 8vo, 1os. 6d. net. 





A MUCH-ABUSED LETTER. 

By the Rev. GEORGE TYRRELL, Author of “ Lex Credendi,” etc. 

Crown‘ 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

*,* This letter was written by Father Tyrrell toa Professor of Anthropology in 
a Continental University, who found it difficult, if not impossible, to square his science 
with his faith as a Catholic. 

Extracts more or less inaccurate appeared in an Italian paper, the result being 
that he has been dismissed from the Order of Jesuits. 

Father Tyrrell,in an Introduction to the letter, gives an account of the whole 
matter, and vindicates the position which he took up in dealing with the doubts 
and fears of his correspondent. 








LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO, 
39 PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C. 





MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER & CO, 


have much pleasure in announcing 
that they will publish on THURSDAY 
THE FIFTEENTH INSTANT, 


A. GONAN DOYLE’S 


Great Historical Romance 
entitled 


SIR NIGEL 


With 8 Illustrations by ARTHUR TWIDLE. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


New Volume by FRANK T. BULLEN. 
On NOVEMBER 15. With a Frontispiece by ARTHUR TWIDLE. 


OUR HERITAGE THE SEA 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 
Author of “ The Cruise of the Cachalot,” etc. ‘Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE RISE AND DECLINE OF THE 
NETHERLANDS. By J. ELLIS BARKER, Author of “Modern 
Germany: Her Political and Economic Problems, her Ambitions, and 
the Causes of her Success.’”’ Small demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. - 

[On November 27. 


THE GREAT DAYS OF VERSAILLES: 


Studies from Court Life in the Later Years of Louis XIV. By G. F. 
BRADBY. With Illustrations, small demy 8vo, ros, 6d. net. 
[On November 27. 


THE LIFE OF RICHARDIII. By Sir Clements 


R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S., Author of “ The Life of the Great Lord 
Fairfax,” “The Fighting Veres,’’ etc. With a Portrait of Richard III. 
andaMap. Small demy 8vo, tos. 6d. net. [On November 27. 


SOCIAL SILHOUETTES. 


By GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL, Seconp Impression, 7s. 6d. net. 


The GUARDIAN, in a review headed *‘ A Book or Goop Tutncs,” says: ‘‘ Our counsel is to 
read the book wholly and solely for amusement; above all to look out like Jack Horner for 
plums, of which there are enough to satisfy even a schoolboy’s appetite.” 











The following Six-Shilling Novels are 
in great demand; 


SirJOHN CONSTANTINE 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (“Q), 


Morninc Post.—‘In ‘Sir John Constantine’ *Q’ appears to have reached high-water 
mark. The author has never given us so happy a combination of his buoyant humour and 
his romantic mysticism.” 


THE OLD COUNTRY. 


A ROMANCE. By HENRY NEWBOLT, 


Country Lirg.—‘‘ Mr, Newbolt’s work is instinct with knowledge and love of England.” 


THE STORY OF BAWN. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


Wortv.—“ A vivid picture of country life, such a picture as no one can draw better than 
Mrs. Tynan.” 


CHIPPINGE. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
Second Impression Now Ready. 


DaiLy TeLecraPH.—'‘ An unquestionably successful story, founded upon 


a faithful study of the peg and invested with genuine sincerity of work- 
manship from start to finish,”’ 


Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WaTERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
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AN OPAL SONG 


Suy and wild .. . shy and wild 
To my lovers I have been. 
Frank and wayward as a child, 
Strange and secret as a queen ; 
Fain of love, and love beguiled, 
Yet afraid of love, I ween! 


False and true .. . false and true 
Is the woman’s heartin me... 
Fair lost faces that I rue, 

Golden friends I laugh to see, 
Changing, I come back to you, 


Never doubt my loyalty! 
OLIVE DouGLas. 








NUGA SCRIPTORIS 


VIII. A CASE FOR THE NATIONAL TRUST FOR 
THE PRESERVATION OF PLACES OF NATURAL 
BEAUTY 


A PROPOSAL has been made, and is obtaining some local 
support in Malvern, to construct a funicular railway to 
the top of the Worcestershire Beacon, and to carry a 
second switchback one along the ridge of the hills to the 
Roman Camp. Since it is its magnificent range of hills 
that gives to Malvern its unique charm in all weathers, 
and its fascination at every season of the year, this pro- 
posal has fallen as ‘‘a bolt out of the blue,’’ and given a 
shock to every lover of the place, its history, and associa- 
tions. 

If such a scheme were carried out, where would be the 
indefinable quiet and solace of the hills, those 


Keepers of Piers Plowman’s visions, 


and their teaching to the sympathetic mind and heart of 
the wanderer over them? These would vanish for ever 
were a railway carried along the heights. Many have 
learned, while walking on them, the meaning of the poet’s 
words, when he wrote of 


The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is amongst the lonely hills. 


But if a funicular railway—with its noise, its smoke, its 
tumult, its desecration of sacred solitudes, its emptying 
out of crowds of untaught sightseers on holidays—is con- 
structed, then farewell to all that has made the place so 
unique and precious for generations. If train-loads of 
trippers are whisked up the hills and along their ridges, 
farewell to the use of these hills —as now—to the lovers of 
peace, who delight in a bracing tonic air breathed in 
solitude,{who ascend the heights on foot because of their 
hundred associations, and their distant views which can 
only be seen and appreciated in quiet. Itis not too much 
to affirm that many of the householders of Malvern do 
not know—or at least do not appreciate at its full value 
—the rich asset they possess in the almost unparalleled 
views from their hills, the magnificent vista of the Severn 
Valley, the sight of three cathedrals, many abbeys, and 
the mountains of Wales to the west and the north. 

The National Trust for the Preservation of Places of 
N atural Beauty or Historic Interest,” will assuredly have 
something to say about this proposal; but it may not be 
inopportune to remind all whom it may concern of what'was 
once done in the Lake District of Westmoreland, when a 
reckless utilitarian scheme was started to bring a railway 





from Windermere to Ambleside and on to Grasmere, into 
the very heart of that sanctuary of peace, which is one of 
the glories of England. The scheme was started by the 
tradesmen and hotel-keepers of the district, and by 
speculative builders, who wished to have more of villadom 
around them, more people with whom to do business: 
so as to make money, they being quite indifferent to the 
damage done to the country by the desecration of one 
of its shrines. It was opposed by an Association created 
for the purpose; and, after a long Parliamentary fight, 
the railway scheme was defeated, and the Lake District 
(or that side of it) preserved from steam-intrusion and 
ruin. Surely what was opposed, and defeated, at Amble- 
side and Rydal, must not be realised at Malvern. 

The proposal to attract more visitors to the town, by 
having “ pictorial advertisements at railway stations,” is 
too dreadful for any words of criticism or commentary. 
Has not this advertising mania spread far enough, vulgar- 
ising our fields and fences all along our railway lines; and 
if a funicular monstrosity was put up, such advertisements 
would soon be trebled. Let it be granted that such rail- 
ways are useful in some parts of Switzerland; although 
many lovers of that country, and of climbing, object to 
them even there. But whatever their use among the Alps, 
they are utterly useless and out of place—nay, they would 
be detestable—in Malvern. Those who find it a strain to 
ascend the hills on foot, can drive to their summits with 
ease. As most people know, the well-constructed roadways, 
with seats for invalids and the aged, are one of the dis- 
tinctive features of this district. But let the hesitating 
mind—that halts between the two opinions of conserva- 
tism and change—think what would happen when the 
summit was reached by the tramway-line, were it made. 
Let it think of the swift rush along the noble ridge, 
leaving no time for the traveller to receive the influences 
of ever-changing beauty, the kaleidoscope lights and 
shadows on the hills, and the hundred points of interest 
around. 

Much may be done to improve the Malvern Hills in the 
way of planting. New clumps of trees sparingly set down, 
at well selected places, would do this; but let not the 
curse of posterity fall upon the househoiders of this genera- 
tion, as the disturbers of the peace of ages, or as the 
vandals of a utilitarian era. Let these proposals, so flag- 
rant in the eyes of many, be thought over dispassionately, 
and submitted to the calm judgment of the people; and 
all who are grateful for the heritage they have received 
will strive to transmit it uninjured to those who come 
after them. 

If shopkeepers think that a funicular railway up and 
along the hills will help them, by bringing a class of resi- 
dents to the town who will patronise them exclusively, and 
not order anything from a distance, they are living in 
dreamland. To be loyal to Malvern—a devoted lover of 
it, a promoter and defender of its charms—it is not 
necessary to turn it into a Blackpool, or a Margate 
amongst the mountains. We cannot sympathise too much 
with the wish that the tired artisan, or the traveller of 
whatever class, may have free access to our hills; and it 
was a noble ambition that led Mr. James Bryce—now our 
Irish Secretary—to introduce his *‘ Access to Mountains 
Bill” year by year into the House of Commons; but that 
was for pedestrians to walk over them, not for railway 
speculators to destroy them. 

Then it must be remembered in reference to the Mal- 
verns that, if a railway is carried along their ridge, no 
pedestrian could thereafter have unfettered access to them. 
They would not be allowed to cross the railway except at 
certain places, and where will be the present “access to 
mountains ”’ for the schoolboys and schoolgirls of the town, 
as well as by adults and strangers? If any advocate of 
a funicular railway goes up Snaefell in the Isle of Man, 
by the one which exists there, he will be speedily disillu- 
sioned. May we in Britain not learn a lesson from America 
—that land of machinery,and all manner of mechanical 
triumphs—in this matter of the preservation of our natural 
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sanctuaries, and places of beauty? Our transatlantic kins- 
men have secured many great National Parks to be pre- 
served—without railways or tramcars—for posterity. And 
only think of the indignation with which a proposal to 
have electric cars running through the great Central Park 
in the city of New York would be received by the com- 
munity ! 

What, then, is the state of the case as regards the 
Malvern Hills ? 

(x) A funicular railway is wholly useless. It can serve 
no good end to those living in the town, or those coming 
to it from a distance. 

(2) It is wholly pernicious. It will drive residents away, 
and attract none in their place. 

(3) It will hopelessly vulgarise the hills, destroying their 
charm and attractiveness. 

(4) It will seriously injure the town as a health-resort, 
and as a place for the recuperation of lost power. 

(5) It will tell against it as an educational centre, lessen- 
ing the influence and prestige of its schools. i 

(6) It will lessen its historic interest and attractiveness 
to thousands of persons in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the wide world besides. 

SPECTATOR AB EXTRA. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
LEONARDO DA VINCI 


AMONG the great names of the Renaissance that of 
Leonardo da Vinci ranks with those of Michelangelo and 
Raphael, yet to nimety-nine men out of a hundred who have 
a general acquaintance with his painting this eminence 
must at times seem undeserved. Michelangelo on the 
Sistine ceiling amd in the solemn sacristy of San Lorenzo 
proved himself to be one apart even among the most 
gifted sons of men. Raphael fixed for three hundred 
years the types and the illustrative formule of religion, 
mythology, and history; types which in their dignity, 
amenity, and consistent sympathy with the needs of 
humanity in general can never be quite superseded ; 
formule clothed with an invention so subtle and felicitous 
that all subsequent use of them seems by comparison 
feeble or rigid. Raphael in his short life passed from 
strength to strength, surpassing at each step the contem- 
porary masters with whom he came in contact, until at 
the last his fame equalled and in some ages eclipsed 
that of Michelangelo himself. When we consider what 
Leonardo has le{t us we may well ask: How does he keep 
company with these giants ? 

A ruined fresco, some half-dozen small finished pictures, 
and perhaps another half-dozen unfinished or touched 
by his hand, one noble cartoon and the memory of a still 
greater one—these are the most prominent assets left to 
those who would estimate Leonardo’s genius; and even 
their value is discounted to some extent by the refine- 
ments of modern criticism. When we examine the mass 
of his drawings we feel it would be rash to assert that they 
are of as great artistic importance as those of Michel- 
angelo and Raphael in point of actual achievement. Even 
when we approach his manuscripts we find no sustained 
literary eflort parallel to Michelangelo’s sonnets. His art, 
it is true, has an incomparable quality of its own which 
raises it at once far above the common level, but it is as 
inferior to that of Michelangelo and Raphael in effective 
creation as it is in bulk. 

Viewing his case thus suspiciously, we may imagine that 
Leonardo's charm was largely personal, and that Vasari’s 
famous biography was inspired more by the memory of a 
splendid and fascinating human being than by the works 
of art he actually executed. For one Englishman, how- 
ever, who has read Vasari’s life of him there are probably 
at least a dozen who have read only the exquisite essay 
which Walter Pater built upon it, and to that essay rather 











than to any other source the current legend of Leonardo 
in this country must be traced. There the personal 
fascination of the man is analysed and insisted upon till 
Leonardo becomes almost the Virgil of medieval romance ; 
one who sought if he did not actually attain the secret of 
illicit knowledge, an alchemist poring over the hidden 
properties of metals, an astrologer musing over the track 
of the stars in the sky; if not a necromancer at least a 
mystic whose goodly gifts of mind and body were absorbed 
in a vast curiosity about the unseen and the spiritual 
forces which might contro! man’s destiny and the material 
universe. } 

Those who happen to have read the so-called ‘“ Treatise 
on Painting” will have probably found some difficulty in 
reconciling its tone and character with this legend. The 
book contains little or nothing that bears on the philo- 
sophical aspects of art, it makes no attempt to arrive at 
any abstract idea of beauty or to analyse the secrets of 
harmony in composition or colour. So far, indeed, does it 
neglect these first principles of pictorial design that 
Hogarth makes a special note of the fact in the introduc- 
tion to his own neglected book. Leonardo’s whole and 
only purpose in the “ Trattato” is the discovery of truth, 
of the anatomical structures which underlie the form and 
effect the movements of the humam body, and of the 
phenomena of light as they bear upon the appearance of 
things. He writes less as an artist than as a teacher of 
anatomy or optics. That he was the first anatomist of his 
age is proved by his drawings. His writings prove him 
also to have been in theory the first Impressionist. One 
quotation, perhaps, will be sufficient. In one of the Paris 
manuscripts he writes: 


If you are looking at a woman dressed in white in the midst of a 
landscape, the side of her that is exposed to the sun will beso dazzling 
in colour that parts of it, like the sun itself, will cause pain to the 
sight, and as for the side exposed to the atmosphere—which is lumi- 
nous because of the rays of the sun being interwoven with it and 
penetrating it—since this atmosphere is itself blue, the side of the 
woman which is exposed to it will appear steeped in blue. If the 
surface of the ground near to her be meadows, and the woman be 
placed between a meadow lit by the sun and the sun itself, you will 
find that all the parts of the folds (of her dress) which are turned 
towards the meadow will be dyed by the reflected rays to the colour 
of the meadow, and thus she becomes ¢ into the colours of the 
objects near, both those luminous and those non-luminous. 


Here and there he notes that one effect is more 
beautiful than another, but his attitude in general is to 
view art as the rendering of natural facts—as the handmaid 
not of beauty, but of science. 

It is curious how the famous portrait of him in old age 
resembles Darwin in type, and it is only a certain wilful- 
ness, a want of concentration that continually sets his 
curiosity to work in fresh channels, which seems to prevent 
him from anticipating even more definitely than he did 
the discoveries of later savants. We may even speculate 
what his achievement would have been had fate in early 
life forced him on to some other road than that which 
began in Verrocchio’s workshop. The intellect which 
could decide rightly upon the nature of fossils three 
hundred years before other men, could so enlarge the 
bounds of anatomy, and could attain such eminence in 
military engineering in the intervals of making a reputa- 
tion as one of the greatest artists of a supremely great 
artistic age, might, if directed into some single branch of 
scientific study, have accomplished heaven knows what! 
The rare qualities of fancy and imagination, the powers 
of eye and hand which he possessed would all have been 
of inestimable value in the highest walks of science ; and a 
calm survey of his total achievement, if it robs him of 
some fraction of his reputation as an artist, and of much 
of the glamour in which legend has wrapped his name, yet 
leaves an impression of an intellect of almost unequalled 
range, insight, and logical imagination. 

The scientific side of Leonardo’s character is specially 
insisted upon in Mr. E. McCurdy’s admirable book 
(‘Leonardo da Vinci's Notebooks.’”’ Duckworth), which 
may be regarded as the definite edition of Leonardo’s 
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writings for all but the few who wish to make hima sub- 
ject of special study, and will therefore turn to the original 
manuscripts or to Dr. Richter’s splendid volumes. One 
inference, however, the author has neglected to draw from 
his facts which might possibly serve as a key to the riddle 
of Leonardo’s life. May we not see in the scientific 
accuracy of his observation the reason why his work as a 
== often seems to come to an abrupt stop—why 

e was for ever experimenting with art but so rarely pro- 
duced pictures ? is it not possible that the inevitable 
antagonism between the facts of natural light and colour 
which his eye saw with the frankness of a Monet, and the 
great tradition of Florentine painting, consecrated by early 
association and by the long chronicle of great masters 
who had made it, constantly forced him to halt between 
two opinions; to make drawings, indeed, but to know at 
the same time that to translate them into paint implied 
the sacrifice either of nature or of all that he had been 
taught torecognise as art? May we not even guess that 
it was for this reason that he set his figures in a land of 
dreams or in twilit rooms where the traditional tones 
and methods he employed would not have to contend 
with the blazing, many-coloured sunlight? I must leave 
the answer to more learned students of Leonardo, Yet 
from a painter’s point of view the inference seems 
plausible enough, though, with our present knowledge, it 
seems likely to remain an inference, for the master has 
kept his secret well. 

C. J. HoLmEs. 


[Next week’s Causerie will be “ Literary Feeding-Bottles,” 
by A.] 








FICTION 
Love in London, By A, St. Joun Apncockx. (Griffiths, 6s.) 


Mr. ADCOCK in this volume of short stories gives another 
instance of his intimate knowledge of London under all 
aspects, and of many types of Londoners. Nearly all the 
stories are good; and some are admirable: notably the 
grim stories, of which none is grimmer or better than 
** Jenny chooses.” It is dramatic and concise and ends 
with just that snap that should mark the closing of 2 good 
knife or the finish of a short story. Of the pleasantstories 
“The Littl’ Un” is the most charming; it tells of a girl 
who dances her way into the heart of a drunken old under- 
writer and his wife, and who in the end reforms the old 
man and softens his wife’s hardness. The feature of 
Mr. Adcock’s work is his kindliness towards human 
nature ; he is, however, without great insight; his view of 
things is not shaped by any one attitude towards life ; and 
so his writing is a little lacking in originality. 


The Tyranny of Faith. By Cart Jousert. (Hurst & Blackett, 
6s.) 


CaRL JOUBERT in “ The Tyranny of Faith” has written a 
fairly interesting novel, when he might have written an 
extremely interesting one. His subject, the persecution of 
the Jews in Russia and the strife stirred up by the coming 
of a new Bishop—himself a renegade Jew—to a peaceful 
town, hitherto untroubled by religious differences, gives a 
writer many opportunities. The Bishop uses his power to 
advance his own interests and seizes the chance afforded 
by the riots, of which he is the cause, to attempt the 
seduction of a young Jewish girl. The story is well told, 
in so far as it keeps the reader interested; but it remains 
a story told, as the characters do not express themselves, 
or become, at any time, vital. The writing is simple, but 
marred by hackneyed expressions which keep it from 
becoming individual in style. The drawing of the cha- 
racter of Jacov Serkovski, in the opening chapter, leads 
the reader to expect more careful characterisation through- 
out, and the book is closed with a feeling of disappoint- 
ment. The author possesses the power of making 





improbable situations often +4 quite possible, but he 
sometimes strains our powers of belief. 


Little Stories of Courtship. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 5s.) 


PRACTICAL, humorous, financial, or romantic are these 
intensely American little tales: two of them are excellent 
examples of the art of short-story writing. ‘ Paying 
Guests” is noticeable for the delicate handling of character 
and situation. In a few pages, yet ina large and leisurely 
manner, the author tells us all about Alethea Bennett, 
her sheltered past, her present struggles, and her happy 
future. In ‘‘ Henry” the local colour is rather glaring, and 
the humour is of the nature of a family joke, not easily 
understood, and rarely appreciated by an outsider. No 
British Henry ever “ fooled round” to such irritating 
effect. ‘‘The Perfect Tale’ is a dainty idyll—fact or 
illusion, as you take it, and the right kind of story where- 
with to end a pleasant volume. 


By Mary Srvartr Curtine, 


Running Horse Inn. By Avrrep Tressiper Suepparp. (Mac- 


millan, 6s.) 


MR. SHEPPARD’s story opens with the return of a soldier 
from the Peninsular campaign to Running Horse Inn, his. 
home at Herne Bay, on the day that his brother, believing 
him dead, marries the girl to whom he was engaged. It 
is an unoriginal incident, but out of this and equally un- 
promising materials the author has made a really fine 
historical novel. He has added another to a not very 
long list of heroes who are scoundrels, but we follow 
the adventures of his George Kennett with scarce less 
interest than we followed those of the famous Jonathan 
Wild, though, having many noble good qualities—of which 
imperfections Wild was free—he lacks the true greatness 
of Fielding’s consummate scoundrel. Wild was a man 
who conspired against Fate; Kennett is a man against 
whom Fate conspires. It is environment rather than 
inherent vice which makes him a scoundrel; and he goes 
to the scaffold nobly. There is not a badly drawn 
character in the book—Delilah and Captain Rockett are 
nc. aaealiaaas the workmanship maintains a very high 
evel. 


The Night Riders. 
6s.) 


Tuis is a vigorous story of cowpuachers and horse-thieves, 
well-written and exciting. Mr. Cullum knows the rough 
life he is describing weil enough to give a convincing 
picture of the men and their manners; he makes us 
breathe the strong air of the Wild West. He handles his 
plot, too, with such skill that the mysterious leader of the 
cattle-stealing band remains a mystery (and an exciting 
mystery) until the very moment of his exposure; and the 
explanation is so ingenious and so possible that it is 
satisfying and doubly effective. ‘‘ The Night-Riders”’ is 
one of the best stories of adventure which we have had 
the pleasure of reading for some time, and we recommend 
it confidently to the young of every age. 


By Rivewert Cuttum, (Chapman & Hall, 


The Enemy's Camp. By Huon T, Suermncuam and Nevity 
Meakin. (Macmillan, 6s.) 


A party of young men are living in a houseboat on the 
river ; they have agreed to dispense with all the barbarities 
of civilisation, such as collars and stiff shirts and razors 
and dress-coats. So that when they hear news of a rival 
camp, in which girls, those denizens of all that is civilised, 
dare to exist, they are naturally wrathful. Many 
adventures result, very laughable and pleasant adventures ; 
the sun shines; the river flows by; fish are caught. Their 
life is charming and the authors let none of its charm 
escape them, as they write of it. The little comedy is 
delightful and amusing, and ends, as such a, little comedy 
imevitably must, with the capitulation of the house-boat 
party—on the usual pleasing terms. 
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The Manager's Box. (Nash, 6s.) 


Mr. RANDAL has hit upon an intricate and ingenious 
plot for his farce, but his treatment is not so happy as his 
invention. He is apt to be laboured and explanatory, 
where lightness and sureness of touch are demanded. His 
book possesses the charm of gaiety: it should also possess 
the charm which comes from neat workmanship. The 
people are so amusing and the situations in which they 
figure are so cleverly absurd that we cannot but resent 
the lack of pains taken in their presentation. The author 
held areally good hand and has played it carelessly. 


By Joun Ranpat. 








FINE ART 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 


THE third exhibition of the Society of Twelve is fully 
equal to its predecessors in interest, although fewer 
members than before exhibit both prints and drawings, 
and so far there is less variety. I miss, for instance, 
Mr. Rothenstein’s lithographs and the beautiful proofs of 
woodcuts by Mr. Ricketts which have been seen in former 
years, while there is nothing by Mr. Clausen in the inner 
room and nothing by Mr. Nicholson in either. To this 
last omission, however, I am easily reconciled by the 
presence of four beautiful Jandscape etchings by 
M. Alphonse Legros, the honorary member of the Society. 
These include La Vallée des Dunes and Une Vallée en 
Bourgogne, which may be called the very pick and flower 
of the master’s late etched work ; they possess all its good 
qualities, the clear and silvery atmosphere, the light and 
graceful foliage, inimitably French, the suggestion in a 
little space of vast tracts of gently undulating country, 
while they lack the tortured faces and bodies violently 
bent towards the ground which have become a mannerism 
of the veteran when the human figure is an important 
element in his composition. 

Dry-point is all the mode with the younger generation, 
and here we have Mr. Conder’s first experiment, if I am 
not mistaken, in that technique. The subject, a portrait 
sketch of a lady with an ill-drawn left hand, is hardly 
important enough to fill the plate; the print would have 
gained by concentration if there had been fewer inches to 
fill; as few, for instance, as Mr. John has allowed himself 
in his Young Woman Meditating, the best, as I venture to 
think, of a selection of six prints which does not show to 
advantage his unequal, but at its best remarkable, talent 
as an etcher. The largest of these, The Hawker’s Van, is 
one of the least interesting and characteristic of his 
prints; the tilt of the cart, moreover, should surely be 
dark, not light, placed as it is with a glowing evening sky 
behind it. On the other side of the Legros landscapes is 
an interesting and varied group of Mr. Strang’s works, 
old and new ; they include his latest dry-points, fruits of 
a summer holiday spent near Coutances, Blainville, a 
landscape dark and rich in tone, and a less successful 
architectural plate, Chdteau of Pirou, in which the build- 
ing seems to crave the foreground denied to it. Opposite 
to these hang four new etchings by Mr. Cameron. 
Berwick-on-Tweed, a slight work in pure line, light with a 
high horizon, and Stili Waters, dark and decorative, are 
good examples of his landscape style; of Pluscarden so 
much cannot be said. St. Merri is another of the florid 
French Gothic porches that he loves to etch and etches 
well, but the seated figure is a needless piece of staffage 
of which I am somewhat weary, being used to meeting 
her any time in the last twelve years at any latitude from 
Rowallan to Florence. 

Of Mr. Bone’s six new dry-points most are slight and 
airy landscapes, but there are two great architectural 
plates grandly planned and wrought out in all their multi- 
tudinous detail with extraordinary patience and knowledge. 
Demolition, St. James's Hall, suggests comparisons with 
Piranesi, but The Great Ganiry, Charing Cross Station— 





how many of us could say offhand what a gantry is ?— 
can only be called modern and original. At the date of 
the opening of the Exhibition the work on the plate was 
still in progress, but an unfinished trial proof encouraged 
one to hope that Mr. Bone’s unequalled mastery over such 
intricate problems of perspective and illumination as the 
carrying out of such a design involves will be shown even 
more triumphantly than in Building, which will be 
remembered as one of the best things of the society’s first 
exhibition. A beautiful pencil study for the composition 
and effect of light is shown among this year’s drawings, 
but the detail of The Great Gantry is being put in from a 
much larger and more elaborate drawing which will soon, 
I believe, be seen in public at another gallery; it was 
made on the spot last May during the repair of the station 
roof after its partial collapse. , 

Last among the prints we come to Mr. Sturge Moore's 
woodcuts and lithographs by Mr.Shannon. In the former 
the rich and varied ‘‘arabesque,” if I may borrow the 
term from Mr. Moore himself, is what first strikes the eye 
when it encounters them on an exhibition wall; like his 
poems they will not yield their charm to the hasty and 
listless vagrant, but must be pondered over till they 
reveal the secrets of their quaint symbolism and imagina- 
tive interpretation of nature. Mr. Shannon shows once 
more The Breakwater, largest and most impressive of his 
new chiaroscuro lithographs; it is accompanied by two of 
his fine early portrait studies, The Modeller and The Wood- 
Engraver, and three new fan-shaped lithographs, light and 
graceful in decorative effect. ; 

The drawings in the first room are good in many ways: 
I must be content with mentioning Mr. Ricketts’s studies 
for The Argonauts and Laocoon, nervous and expressive 
line work, full of individuality; a reminiscence of Millet 
(Fruit Hawkers) by Mr. Strang; one of Mr. John’s vivid 
heads in pencil with eyes full of sparkle and rippling hair ; 
another strong drawing of a head by Mr. Clausen and a 
night piece by the same artist; a noble group of six 
London drawings by Mr. Muirhead Bone, and quite a 
little historical resumé of Mr. Shannon’s draughtsmanship 
from 18go onwards. 

At Mr. Van Wisselingh’s gallery may be seen a further 
selection of drawings by two of the Twelve, M. Legros and 
Mr. Strang, including portraits of either artist by the 
other. With them is hung a group of drawings and litho- 
graphs by a much more recent pupil of M. Legros, Miss 
Dorothea Landau. 

Of Mr. Gutekunst’s new exhibition it need only be said 
that it contains a few Van Dycks and Ostades, and a good 
collection of Rembrandts, not of the more sensational 
kind, but including a fine Death of the Virgin and good 
impressions of the portraits of Amslo and Asselyn. The 
exhibition may be recommended to wise collectors who are 
shy of the prices fetched nowadays by the more fashion- 
able Rembrandts. Some amusement may be derived at 
the same time from a little group of etchings which may 
be called in the very strictest sense of the term early Vic- 
torian, being the early work of Victoria herself at the be- 
ginning of her married life, with one example by the Prince 
Consort. Neither of these illustrious dilettanti had any 
notion that an etching should differ from a facsimile of a 
tame pen-drawing carefully cross-hatched. The most 
ambitious effort of the late Qveen, The Fisherman’s Wife, 
represents in outline a tall distressed female weeping at 
sunset, with hands clasped, on a cliff about three feet 
high that rises sheer from the vasty deep. = 








FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


SiR SPENCER WALPOLE’s “Studies in Biography,” which 
Mr. Unwin will publish shortly, contains monographs on 
Peel, Gibbon, Cobden, Bismarck, Napoleon III., and the 
late Marquis of Dufferin. 

Mrs. Belloc Lowndes has in the press a new novel entitled 
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“The Pulse of Life,” which will be published by Mr. 
Heinemann.—Another novel which may be expected 
shortly is Father Benson’s ‘‘ The Sentimentalists,” a story 
dealing with modern life, announced by Messrs. Pitman.— 
Messrs. Smith, Elder promise on October 15 Sir A. Conan 
Doyle’s new romance, “ Sir Nigel.” 

_ The folk-lore of Roumania is a subject which has been 
little, if at all, treated in English. A book on Roumanian 
country life, which Mr. Unwin will publish on November 12, 
is likely therefore to be interesting. In ‘‘ From Carpa- 
thian to Pindus” Mlle. Tereza Stratilesco, herself a 
Roumanian, deals with the history, religion, economics 
and social and political life of her fellow countrymen; and 
the ideas and customs of the peasantry are illustrated by 
specimens of their folk-songs. These are given, with airs, 
both in the original and in an English transation. 

A fine-art work, ‘‘ Les Femmes de Versailles,” says The 
Book Monthly, is being issued by Messrs. Goupil at £200 net! 
It is in five parts, eachof which contains ten plates, in 
the exact colours of the original pictures. These are by 
artists like Nattier, Labille-Guiard, Vigné, Le Brun, Le 
Troy, Mignard, La Tour, Van Loo, and Boucher. The 
text, by M. Pierre de Nolhac, is printed on Japanese 
paper. There are only a hundred copies of the work. 

A volume of “Sea Songs and Ballads,” selected by 
Mr. C. R. Stone, with an introduction by Admiral Sir 
Cyprian Bridge, will be published at an early date by the 
Clarendon Press. 

Mr. Elkin Mathews has in the press a bock of verse 

entitled “New Poems,” by Mr. William Davis, the ‘ poet 
in the doss-house” whose last volume, “The Soul’s 
Destroyer,” we noticed at lengih in the ACADEMY of 
September 16, 1905. 
_ Mr. H. B. Hulbert, during a residence of twenty years 
in Korea, has been an eye-witness of all the various phases 
of Korean political and social life. In ‘‘ The Passing of 
Korea,”’ which Mr. Heinemann will publish on Friday 
next, he gives a history of that country from the 
earliest times, with an account of the manners, customs, 
and characteristics of the natives, and shows how its inde- 
pendence, once guaranteed by the Japanese Government, 
has now reached the vanishing-point. 

Mr. Edwin Markham, the poet of “The Man with the 
Hoe,” is preparing a volume of selections from the 
writings of Thomas Lake Harris, who died in California 
last March. It is probable that Mr. Markham will be 
entrusted with the official biography of Harris, with whom 
he was closely associated for a time at Santa Rosa, and 
with whose doctrines he is to some extent in sympathy. 

The inner history of the last revision of the New Testa- 
ment is to be nairated in a volume entitled “A History of 
the Revised Version of the New Testament,’ by the 
Rev. Samuel Hemphill, Rector of Birr, promised by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. It will give an account of the work of 
revision and the personal views and expressed opinions 
of many of the revisers. 








CORRESPON DENCE 
THE SUEZ CANAL 


To the Editor of THE AcADEMY 


Sir,—May I add a word to the recent correspondence about the 
Suez Canal? It has been shown that the idea of a waterway across 
the isthmus is a very ancient one. Pharaoh Necho actually had such 
a waterway constructed. This canal was obviously in connection 
with the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, and it probably fell into disuse 
as that channel gradually silted up. But the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea remained connected by water in another and a more round- 
about fashion long after Pharaonic times. For vessels ascending the 
Nile from the Mediterranean to Bubastis (Zagazig) could there enter 
a canal which ran eastward along what is now the Wadi Tumilat, 
and passing on to Heliopolis could so reach the Red Sea. Moreover 
there was also a direct canal from Bubastis southwards to Heliopolis 
and thence to a point on the main stream of the Nile opposite the 
Pyramids. This point is still well marked ; it lies at the place called 
Fam at Khatig in Old Cairo. 

Thus apart from the Pelusiac canal across the isthmus, all the 





great cities of the Delta and of the Nile valley were connected by 
waterway with both the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. Probably, 
however, the canal from the region of Memphis north to Bubastic and 
the Red Sea was useless at low Nile. In any case no long period of 
neglect was needed to allow the drift of the desert sand to choke it. 
So it is recorded that the channel was cleared and restored to use by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus II., and again at a later period by Trajan, after 
whom it was often known as Amnis 7vajanus; and finally Amr, the 
Muslim conqueror of Egypt in the seventh century, had the canal dug 
out afresh and rendered navigable in a period of seven months, in 
order that corn ships might pass from the Nile to the Red Sea to the 
relief of Mecca and Medina, which were suffering from a severe 
famine. 

But none of your correspondents noted the interesting fact that 
Amr was so impressed with the lesson of this waterway that he con- 
templated reopening the Pelusiac canal across the isthmus. The 
caliph Omar, however, absolutely forbade the project, remarking that 
with a canal across the isthmus the Roman fleets would be able to 
enter the Red Sea and to harry the pilgrims or even to endanger the 
holy places. There was some truth in the remark at a time when the 
Muslims had no fleet. But considering how rapidly the sea power of 
the Muslims developed and how long it flourished, it seems strange 
that the idea of piercing the isthmus was never again revived by any 


ruler of Is!am. 
A, J. BuTLer. 
Oxford. 





THE MODERN PICTURE-MARKET 
To the Editor of THz ACADEMY 


S1r,—Mr. Robert Ross writes from the dealer’s point of view and 
misses mine. I agree with him that the seller of pictures, who has 
made a name, does much better ‘‘ to be cheated by avowed dealers 
like himself’’ (I use his own words), than by dealers who pose as 
collectors, but in reality use their country houses as sale-rooms. 

My proposal aims at those whose names are as yet of no market- 
able value, but whose pictures are, and who in consequence of their 
obscurity cannot get buyers to look at them. 

In my scheme it would be a cardinal point that no profit or commis- 
sion may accrue to the lender of wall-space apart from the privilege 
and profit of hanging a work of art on his walls. 

Nor, I think, would the dealer suffer in the long run. When, 
through my scheme, a painter should have sold enough pictures to 
make a name, he would find it better worth his while to sell his 
pictures through the ordinary channels. We should discover the 
Beardsley or the Millais for the dealer, and he would exploit him for 
all he might be worth. 

I have received offers of warm support, in the event of the idea 
crystallising into practical form, but, as I have said, I am too much 
engaged on my own work in a kindred art to do more than suggest 
what some one with more leisure might profitably undertake, 

Your correspondent, Mr. F. C. Tilney, says that his artist-friends 
‘share his views as to the niceness and nobleness of the suggestion, 
but have fears as to its perfect practicability.” 

I claim no “ nobleness” in the matter. If I offer wall-space I offer 
it for a guid pro quo. I want to have a beautiful picture on my walls 
and I am prepared to pay rent for the privilege, besides acting as 
salesman without commission. There is nothing “noble” in this, 
It is worth my while, that is all, though I may, of course, if I like, 
take up the philanthropic pose as well. But that is a matter of indi- 
vidual taste. The thing must stand or fall as a matter of business, for 
artists do not, any more than others, wish to be under obligations to 
strangers. 

And this brings me to one other point which cannot be too much 
insisted upon. The artist must be content, at first, to sell his pictures 
for what they will fetch, not for what in his opinion they are worth, 
This, believe me, is why pictorial art flourishes in France to an extent 
undreamed of in this country. 

Only this year I myself bought a really important picture off the 
walls of the Salon, by a young and almost unknown artist, for a sum 
which need not be mentioned. Soon after returning to England I was 
in the studio of a struggling English artist, and, looking through some 
portfolios, saw a small drawing of good quality though of ru 
outstanding merit, done as a speculative illustration to a bouk w- 
may never be published. I asked its price, wishing to make a gift 
under the guise of a purchase, but when I was faced with an estimate 
which would have purchased a companion to the Salon picture above- 
mentioned I confess I mentally buttoned up my pockets and went 
quickly away. 

Now, sir, in the past I have worked for weeks over an article which 
has been rewarded with no more than four pounds, and I have not 
grumbled, for it has helped me to earn as much as ten pounds in one 
day on, I confess, rare occasions since. But, had I been too proud to 
accept starvation wages then I should have been receiving starvation 
wages or no wages at all now. 

Let the young artist remember that ‘‘ everything is worth the money 
that can be got for it ’’ and no more, and the time will probably come 
when he will find that the money he gets is more, much more, than 
his work is worth. 

I need hardly say that, if Mr. Tilney, or any one else, will under- 
take and develop the scheme suggested in my first letter, I will gladly 
be the first subscriber. 

G. S, Layarp 

Bulls Cliff, Felixstowe, 

Nov, 4. 
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AGNOSTICS AND CHURCH SERVICES 
To the Editor of Tue. ACADEMY 


S1r,—There are Agnostics and Agnostics. Some are in the stage 
which I may perhaps be allowed to call panenergism; their ‘* Un- 
knowable " or Unknown is strictly an “ Infinite and Eternal Energy.” 
which is only, although incomprehensibly, become self-consciousness in 
us. Their agnosticism, when they allow it to enter into their true and 
effective philosophy of life, must, of course, be ‘* tinged with emotion” 
(to use Mr, Wallis’s expression as applied to himself), because they 
are men; but the emotion need not be religions, If, however, they 
pass on into the stage where they hold with Spencer that their energy 
* wells up” in themselves as consciousness, they may slip into 
panlogism and dally a while, perhaps, or even come to rest, with 
Hegel, or else wake up to find themselves {full-blown Pantheists with a 
corresponding change in the colour of their emotion. It is a fate 
against which Leslie Stephen warns them in his ‘* Agnostic’s Apology."’ 
As pantheist Agnostics, or even as ponlogists, they have their chance 
of seeing in church, as I did, something of what other men mean by 
their ‘antiquated, meaningless ceremonies,” by their outworn 
symbols, and by symbols neither outworn nor likely to be outworn, in 
a world of earth and earthliness, 

Obviously no Agnostic, at any stage, is a sceptic; his Unknowable 
is only partially unknown, He may know just enough to callit energy 
and guess it to be unconscious—then he is in the panenergist stage. 
He may know a little more and guess it to be conscious—so he may go 
on, always with his Unknowable about which more and more is 
always coming to be known. In every stage the emotion with which 
his Agnosticism is tinged may or may not be religious, There are 
Christians who have no religious emotion and no religious practice— 
their Christianity is not their true philosophy of life. There are 
Agnostics in the same conditions, Both should stay away from 
church, and so, I think, should the Panenergists ; the rest may learn a 
good deal, each from the other, there and elsewhere. So, at least, it 
seems to me; but no Agnostic should go to church unless he wants to 
learn, and he should choose his church, 

Wm. Scott PaLmEr. 


To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


Sir,—lf Mr. J. B. Wallis had laid to heart Burns’s lines, 


“O wad some Power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us !”’ 


he would know that it is not your contributor’s article but his own 
letter which is emphatically ‘‘curious.” He tells us with pompous 
unction that he ‘ respects orthodox beliefs." What ineffable conde- 
scension! The colossal genius of Mr. Wallis actually deigns to 
‘respect the beliefs" of Jesus of Nazareth, and Paul of Tarsus, and 
jo the son of Zebedee! Hear, ye Heavens, and give ear, O Earth ! 

et he is so ignorant of these beliefs that he writes, ‘* Intellectually 
the Unknowable of Herbert Spencer is a higher conception than that 
of the theologians,’ which is as meaningless as it would be to say: 
* Intellectually the Differential Calculus is a higher conception than 
Shakespearean tragedy.'’ If he really imagines that spiritual and 
moral truth moves on the same plane as mathematical and scientific, 
and that the same measure can be applied to the Law of Love and 
the Law of Duty as to the Law of Gravitation, he has prosecuted his 
studies in Religion and Philosophy to little purpose. He disclaims 
an ‘‘arrogant assumption of superiority," and yet scoffs at ‘‘anti- 
quated, meaningless ceremonies and fruitless prayer,’’ and puts 
forth a ridiculous parable about ‘men half-way up a mountain.” 
What would he say if I were to compare his ‘' antiquated, meaning- 
less and fruitless ’’ faith in the Unknowable to the negro worship of 
Mumbo Jumbo? And pray who are the “we” for whom Mr. Wallis 
claims to speak ? Who is he that he should determine what “ true 
Agnosticism "’ is and implies? How many thousands of Agnostics 
have with one voice elected him as their Coryphzus and High Priest ? 
I have the honour to number Agnostics among the personal friends 
whom I respect and love; but they are happily, like your contributor 
and Mr. Palmer, of a very different stamp and a very different intel- 
lectual calibre from Mr. Wallis. 

I fail to understand the sneer, “now that they have grudgingly 
conceded our right to live.” I cannot conceive that any human being 
would think it worth his while to burn Mr. Wallis, except in a 
country where fuel was a superfluous commodity. 

In conclusion, Mr. Wallis need not with eager vehemence disavow 
any connection with ‘the Churches,” for “the Churches” hold 
humility to be one’of the distinctive Christian virtues ; and humility 
is the very last virtue of which his bitterest enemy would accuse 
Mr. Wallis. 

A GwostTICc. 


THE SPIDER AND THE FLY 
To the Editor of Tuk AcapEMy 

Sim,—In the hope of forestalling possible shafts of wit about 
‘** cobwebs. in. even an Agnostic’s brain,” and so forth, may I inform 
the learned persons who, I feel sure, are hastening to set me right, 
that profound cogitation convinces me I ought to have written 
** Agnostic fly” instead of ‘‘ Agnostic spider.” I had beem reading 
one of Mr. Drummond's letters a few minutes before, and I think that 
is partly why I have thus been caught “tripping.’’ It seems for the 
moment to have cast a spell over me! 

J. B. Watts. 
Nov. 3. 





SALOPIAN TRANSLATORS 
To. the Editor of Tue ACADEMY 


S1r,—As an old Salopian, I must tilt a lance with Professor Tyrrel¥ 
on behalf of the old school. The Professor's dictum that in Salopians’ 
translations ‘‘ we do not meet happy tours de force, which in neglecting” 
the letter to some extent pertectly preserve the spirit’ (a dictum not 
unlike something he bas delivered before in the Saturday Review), is 
illustrated by ‘“‘such as... another composer's.” Unfortunately 
this example is from the pen of a Salopian! See ‘* Sabrinae Corolla,” 
Pp. 207. 

S. HaswEL. 


WASHINGTON AND PUBLIC OPINION 
To the Editor of Tae ACADEMY 


S1r,—In concluding his notice of ‘‘ The Letters and Recollections of 
George Washington,’’ your Reviewer quotes the following sentence= 
from one of the letters : 

“I find another of the Federal Judges has by his:death occasioned 
a vacancy imthe district of Pennsylvania. As some have and others. 
will unquestionably apply for the appointment, I wish you would use 
every indirect means in your power to ascertain the public opinion with 
respect to the fittest character as a successor to Hopkinson. Pursue 
the same mode to learn who it is thought would fill the present 
auditor's office (as he will be appointed comptroller) with the. greatest 
ability and integrity.” 

Commenting on this your Reviewer says: ‘‘It would hardly have 
been thought that Washington cared twopence for public opinion, 
and the confession brings out am unexpected flaw in his character.” 
This I take to be an entire misapprehension of Washington's motive. 

In an earlier letter in this volume Washington, writing to the same 
person (his secretary) tells him, as the family was about to move to 
Philadelphia to reside: ‘‘ As we shall have new conrections to form 
with different tradesmen (to) find out those in each branch who stand 
highest for skill and fair-dealing.’’ Washington meant no more:in one 
case than he did in the other. He did not ‘‘care twopence”’ for 
public opinion; and had no desire to conciliate it in making an 
appointment. What he did desire was, in making an a to 
take public opinion as a guide (as he could personally know nothing 
about the majority of the applicants) in selecting the fittest man. The 
same method is followed in making the majority of Presidential 
appointments in America to-day. 

Even if the reading of the passage were not, as it seems to me, 
obvious, it would be absurd to base upon it the suggestiom ofa ‘‘ flaw ’’ 
in his character which everything that we know of him—every act of 
his public life—proves did not exist. 

H. Perry Rosinson. 

October 31. 


THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY STAGE 
To the Editor of THB ACADEMY 


Sir,—In you review, on the 27th inst., of the eighteenth-century 
stage there occur some bewildering statements which should not pass 
without comment. Your Reviewer says: “ The world will always 
contain many Tolstoys, Johnsons and Stigginses—men whom either a 
total ignorance of the drama or a total lack of the power of making- 
believe renders enemies to the actor and his art.’’ Without discussing 
the propriety of conjoining the name of Stiggins with those of Tolstoy 
and Johnson—men of eminent sincerity of character—it may be 
pointed out that Stiggins long and successfully made believe that he 
practised the virtue of temperance. The attribution to Tolstoy and 
Johnson of ignorance of the drama argues at least a grave defect of 
recollection on the part of the reviewer. Tolstoy is himself a 
dramatist : his comedy, The Fraits of Enlightenment, was introduced to 
the English reading public by Mr. Pinero in 1891 in the following 
words: ‘‘ This curiously close study of Russian peasant character, 
and satire on the fads and extravagances of modern society in the land 
of the Muscovite, will doubtless be eagerly examined by English 
readers who may be interested in the dramatic methods of a novelist 
so eminent as the author of ‘Anna Karenina’ and ‘ The Kreutzer 
Sonata.’”’ 

The reference to Johnson is not less mistaken. Johnson’s tragedy 
of Ivene was one of his first’essays im literature, and was produced by 
Garrick at Drury Lane in 1740 with the. personal assistance of the 
author at rehearsal. Has it also been forgotten that Johnson's edition 
of Shakespeare was the next in order of date after that of Warburton? 

Your Reviewer proceeds: ‘‘ The post-Cibber ‘ reform’ of the drama 
meant the substitution, by Steele and his more lachrymose followers, 
of the sentimental comedy that was as tearful as the tragedy." 

In the first place, the Reviewer’s chronology seems to be defective. 
Steele ceased to write for the stage in 1723, and died in 1729, while 
Cibber's continued activity is evidenced by his Casar in Egypt (1725), 
Provoked Husband (1727), Love in a Riddle (1728), Damon and Phylitda 
(r729). Cibber did not retire from the stage until 1730, did not 
publish his “ Apology ” until 1740, and did not die until 1757. In 
—— — sense, then, is Steele’s work referred to as ‘* post- 

r ” 

But what is to. be said of the Reviewer's critical observation that 
Steele was a rymose writer and that his comedies were more 
tearful than tragedies? The author of such am observation-can hardly” 


have taken the trouble (if it be a trouble) to read The Tender Husband, 
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—that ingenious and most humorous combination of Les Précieuses 
Ridicules and L’ Amour Peintre of Molitre. However, ‘*‘ de gustibus 
non est disputandum"’: if your Reviewer finds The Tender Husband 
or The Merry Wives of Windsor tearful, there is little to be said. 

My purpose in troubling you with this communication is mainly to 
provide an illustration of the truth of the remark made in another 
connection by one of your correspondents, who points out that the 
care bestowed upon the study of writers in the dead languages is not 
always bestowed upon writers in the vernacular. What prospect of 
editorial acceptance would await a review in which it was alleged 
that Seneca was totally ignorant of the drama, that Cecilius was a 
post-Terentian dramatist, and that the Thesmophoriazuse was the work 
of a lachrymose writer ? 

GrorGE NEWALL. 


(Our Reviewer writes: Is not your correspondent a little too 
anxious to prove the ignorance of myself and your readers? Most of 
us, I hope, know the plays of both Tolstoy and Johnson, though I 
should not select /reme or the Shakespeare as any proof of knowledge 
of the acted drama, which was under consideration in ‘my article. 
Garrick's difficulties in adapting Johnson’s tragedy for performance 
are notorious. I was referring to Johnson's many ill-natured remarks 
on actors and acting—his ‘‘ Pooh, sir, Punch has no feelings!" and 
his ‘‘ Well, sir, and what are you to-night?” to mention only two— 
and the passage in Tolstoy’s ‘* What is Art?” concerning the opera 
and the actor with the “‘ fat, white hands ’’"—a passage with which I 
am sure your correspondent must be well acquainted. The meaning 
of my sentence I still believe to be perfectly clear. Johnson (who 
was, indeed, too blind to see the stage well) and Tolstoy are both 
instances of that lack of the dramatic sense which prevents some from 
making-believe that the people and events on the stage are “ real.” 
For an example of the exactly opposite spirit, see the account of Sir 
Roger de Coverley at the play in the Spectator. Stiggins, on the other 
hand, suffers from ignorance of the drama. If your correspondent 
will read my sentence again, he will see that to accuse me of ignor- 
ance in the matter is as unjust as it would be for me to accuse him, 
in view of the last sentence of his penultimate paragraph, of believing 
that Steele wrote The Merry Wives of Windsor. 

My thanks are due, however, to your correspondent for pointing 
out a very grave misprint which makes nonsense. The ‘* post-Cibber 
reformation ’’ should, of course, have read the “ post-Collrer reforma- 
tion.”’ That will explain the meaning of my remarks, and remove the 
stigma of false chronology. I will admit that I seem to be a little 
hard on Steele and that your correspondent is just in defending him. 
A less compressed sentence would have made it clearer that 1 was 
referring more to Steele's followers—Hugh Kelly, for instance, whom 
Garrick tried to play off against Goldsmith when Rich produced The 
Good-natur'd Man—than to Steele himself. Steele is not lachrymose ; 
he is not a little mawkish and so paved the way for the comedy I 
criticised. 

Your correspondent, by the way, is himself a little:inaccurate and a 
little hard on Steele. The Tender Husband is not, surely, a ‘‘com- 
bination "’ of Le Sicilien and Les Précieuses Ridicules, Dennis was, I 
believe, the first to point out that the episode of Clerimont disguising 
himself as a portrait-painter is adapted (and partly translated) from 
Le Sicilien; and Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Aitken and others have 
made the descent of Parthenissa (Biddy Tipkin) fram Les Précieuses 
Ridicules a matter of common knowledge. But the play is not a 
‘‘combination” of Moliére’s two, any more than a Christmas 
pudding is a combination of a half-sovereign and a threepenny bit.] 


“WHOM GOD HATH JOINED ——” 


To the Editor of the ACADEMY 


S1r,—In the absence of Mr. Bennett from England, I trust that 
you will allow his publisher a few words of comment upon the notice 
of‘his book, ““Whom God hath joined ——”’ in your last issue. 

Your Reviewer describes the story as “ disgusting, sordid, utterly 
vile."” These are strong words. But he admits “ such things do 
happen every day.”” I retain the admission, and’plead that it would 

ully justify Mr. Bennett even if your Reviewer's adjectives were 
strictly correct. If facts are ugly the first impulse to bettering the 
conditions of which they are the outcome will surely be derived from 
the realisation of how ugly they are. Mr. Bennett is dealing not with 
facts of nature against which man, it may be urged, can do nothing, 
and the contemplation of which can only move ‘him to despair or 
morbid delectation; he is dealing with social facts, with conditions 
resulting from law made by man, and which can be bettered by the 
reform of that man-made law. Isit, or is it not, true that the existing 
law ot divorce is capable of being worked so as to inflict upon two 
human beings the atrocious wrong which Mr, Bennett pictures it as 
inflicting upon Mrs, Fearns and Lawrence Ridware? If it is, and 
apparently your Reviewer.admits this, the writer is justified in setting 
forth the wrong .as unflinchingly as possible. But.in so doing I claim 
that he has scrupulously avoided any appeal to.unavowable tastes. 
In dealing with a painful and unlovely aspect of modern life his: work 
is serious and honest ; the facts are set forth unflinchingly, but fairly. 
The purpose is that of the social reformer as well as-of the artist ; but 
inasmuch.as he isan artist, Mr. Bennett trusts to his picture telling 
ts own tale, carrying with it its own lesson, 

Aurrep Notr. 





[Our Reviewer replies.: I am obliged for the opportunity of making 
it clear, immediately and emphatically, that I had-no intention what- 
ever of accusing Mr. Arnold Bennett of writing a pornographic book. 
He sheds no glamour on the horrors he describes and hints at ; ‘his 
book is not one that would incite the feeblest character to vice. “More 
than this I cannot say without taking up a great deal of space on a 
discussion of morality and law which would take us too far afield. 
But I would record my opinion that Mr. Bennett's book does very 
little to point out deficiencies in the divorce law. The legal quibble 
which delayed the Ridware divorce for a period did not prevent 
Lawrence Ridware getting rid of his wife: her sneers would have been 
as painful to him in private or at a case heard in camera as in open 
court. Mrs. Fearns, again, had she decided to continue her suit 
against her husband, could have found ample evidence without call- 
ing that of her daughter. At most, if Mr. Bennett's book proves 
anything, it that the machinery of the divorce law isa little 
cumbrous, not that its principles subject any one to ‘atrocious 
wrong.” I respect Mr. Bennett's motives;; Iadmire, as I have said, 
the cleverness of his workmanship: 1 cannot admit that the terms in 
which I described his story are too strong.] 


“WHITE NIGHTS” 
To the Editor of Tur ACADEMY 


Str,—In reading ‘“‘ Marius the Epicurean” one may almost detect 
in that selection of ‘‘White Nights” the keynote of the book : the 
hard austerity of purpose, the gem-like flame, whfch characterises. 
Marius. 

Pater has made quite clear what he meant to suggest by that deli- 
cate place-name. It is anything but the nocturnal blank of the French 
phrase. “White Nights'’ always appeared to my mind as being 
invested with a moral atmosphere bringing balm and a deliberate 
moral tonic. That impression may be a little dimmed now, but it 
has found an echo in the modernity of Meredith : 

‘* Pure from the night and splendid for the day.” 
Max JupcR. 


A SUGGESTION TO SPELLING REFORMERS 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


S1r,—Now that the question of spelling reform is under discussion, 
I would like to draw attention to the misspelling of two very common 
words, which have by long use obtained a firm hold in the language, 
though the manifest inaptitude of their moulding cannot fail to occa- 
sionally arrest the notice of the thoughtful writer and reader. The 
first of these is ‘‘read,’’ the preterite tense of the verb “‘ to read,” 
from the M.E. reden. This last had originally two perfects and two 
past participles, redde, radde, and vad, red respectively ; both of which 
may be found in ‘‘'Piers Plowman” and in Spenser, The late Pro- 
fessor Whitney, I think, pointed out long ago that ‘‘red’’ was the 
correct spelling of the preterite and past participal forms ; both on 
etymological and phonetic grounds, as well as from its analogy to 
‘* Jed.” M.&. leden to lead, made also Jedde, ladde, led, lad; the last- 
named being used as a preterite as late as the eighteenth century by 
Thomson in the “Castle of Indolence ” (in imitation of Spenser), when 
referring to his patron, Lord Lyttleton : 


** Aim through their walks the Muses lad.” 


To illustrate the unpleasant cacophony produced occasionally by 
the use of the above-named solecism, I will just quote a line I chanced 
to come across lately in a work of fiction, which ran: ‘‘‘ Read the 
letter yourself.’ She read it through.’’ Here the italicised word, 
occurring as it does after the first word of the sentence, similarly 
spelt, but with a different enunciation, causes the average reader to 
halt ‘his perusal in order to get the author’s sense. The word is 
abused simply from the illogical pronunciation accorded to it by con- 
stant habit. How easily, and grammatically, too, this might be set 
right by shortening the word to ‘‘ red” ! 

In much the same way ‘‘ heard,” too, offends the eye, as a fortiori it 
certainly jars upon the sensitive ear as ‘‘heerd’ when occasionally 
coming from the mouth of the illiterate Cockney. In this case doubt- 
less there may be extenuating circumstances, as Mr, Avary A. Forbes 
demonstrated in the Times of October 8 in a remarkable extract from 
an old English prose writer, in which I noticed the very word spelt 
‘shard.’ As.thepreterite and past principle of M.E. heren, to hear, 
were herde and herd in Chaucer's time, there would seem to be 
no radical cause why the word’s spelling might not be altered to 
“ herd,’’ conformably to modern ideals. 

While certainly loth to advocate changes of a merely capricious 
kind, and being also entirely opposed to amy form of truly phonetic 
spelling—which in my humble opinion would only produce confusion 
worse confounded in those priceless treasures of English literature 
that have been accumulating for centuries—I cannot help thinking, in 
spite of the wise injunction laid down by the “judicious” Puller : 
“Change is not made without inconvenience, even from ‘bad to 
better” ; that a few well-chosen changes in the present orthography 
of English, more-especially in words of Saxon origin—the Romance: 
words are comparatively speaking mere child’s play to philologists— 
would conduce greatly to the conservation and true development 
of 'that:chastened and virile tongue which has been rendered famous. 
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by the writings of a Shakespeare, a Milton, a Macaulay, and a Scott. 
hat is to say, some few changes, on the principle of those made 
at different times in French by the Académie Frangaise, are what I 
would alone propose. 
Scott's orthography, by the bye, particularly in the matter of 
proper names, is often erratic, and occasionally, I think, —_—a 


Philadelphia. 


“SAINT GEORGE” 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY 


Sir,—In your issue of yesterday's date you refer to ‘a Scottish 
publication called Saint George." This quarterly has many claims to 
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THE WORLD. Containing 120 fpages of Fully Coloured Maps, by J. G 
BARTHOLOMEW, and a Gazetteer with 10,000 entries. Size, 6 in. by 4 i in, 
Cloth, is. net. Post free, is. 2d. 


THE INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Bv Seventy Authors. Edited by HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sc.. F.R.S.E. 
—-_ llustrations. Third Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. Post 
ree, s. 





GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 
3 TO 12 SOUTHAMPTON St., STRAND, Lonpon, W.C. 








BEAUTIFUL 
POCKET EDITIONS 








Newnes’ Thin Paper Classics 


ese charming and portable Volumes are small ae forthe pocket oe. A a 
and jana thick), yet Fie oun enough for the bookshelf. Printed in large type 

thoroughly opaque paper, with Photogravure Frontispiece and a Tdke-page to ooh a» bn 
printed on Japanese vellum, and in a dainty binding, they make an ideal present. 


Cloth, 3s. net ; Limp Lambskin, 3s. 6d. net per volume; Postage, 3d. extra. 


EVELYN’S DIARY. 

LAMB'S WORKS. 

THE VISION OF DANTE. 

PEACOCK’S NOVELS. 

BOSWELLS LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 2 vols. 

HAWTHORNE’S NEW ENGLAND ROMANCES. 

TENNYSON’S POEMS. 

POEMS. OF WORDSWORTH. 

THE:SHORTER WORKS OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 

LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 

THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 

MRS. BROWNING’S POEMS. : vols. 

SHAKESPEARE. 3 vols. 

MILTON’S POEMS. 

BURNS’S POEMS. 

DON QUIXOTE. 

BACON'S WORKS. 

SHELLEY’S POEMS. 

PEPYS’S DIARY. 

KEATS’S POEMS. 

POE’S TALES. 

CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES. 

MARCO POLO’S TRAVELS. 

ROSSETTI'S EARLY ITALIAN POETS. " 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENVENUTO CELLINI. 

THE POEMS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR (COLERIDGE. 

HOMER’S ILIAD. Translated by Georce CHarmMan. 

HOMER'S ODYSSEY AND SHORTER POEMS, Translated by 
Grorce CuapMan. 

SWIFTS JOURNAL TO STELLA. 

BEN JONSON’S PLAYS AND POEMS. 

MUNGO PARK’S TRAVELS. 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

HERBICK’S POEMS. 

NOVELS OF LAURENCE: STERNE. 

SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. 2 vols. 

MARLOWE'S PLAYS & PCEMS. 

THE LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB, 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND CONFESSIONS OF DE 
QUINCY. 

BYRON’S WORKS. : vols. 

ADDISON’S ESSAYS. 





Newnes’ Pocket Classics. 


Super royal 24mo. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Lambskin, 2s. 6d. net. 
Cloth, 2s, net. Postage, 3d. cxtra. 


THE CAVALIER IN EXILE. Being the Lives of the first Duke and 
Duchess of Newcastle. By the Ducuass. 

GOETHE'S FAUST. A Dramattc Mystery. Translated by Joun Anster, LL.D 

THE POZMS OF THOMAS GRAY and WILLIAM COLLINS. 

A JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. By Danis Deroz. 

SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS AND SONGS. 

POEMS OF GEORGE WITHER. 

SONGS FROM THE DRAMATISTS OF THE XVL, XVIL., 
& XVIII. CENTURIES. 

POEMS OF MICHAEL DRAYTON. 

CHEVALIER BAYARD. 





Newnes’ Devotional Series. 
Uniform with Newnes’ Pecket Classics. 
Super royal 42mo. a aa Cloth, 2s. cach net. 


LYRA GERMANICA, Translated from thn German by Catuertmve WINK- 
WORTH. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Tuomas A Kemris. 

THE CHANGED CROSS. And other Poems. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

THE SACRED POEMS OF HARRY VAUGHAN. 

LYRA INNOCENTIUM. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


‘CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY 


Royal 8vo, 16s. net each vol. 


Planned by the late Lord Acton. Edited by A. W. Warp, 
Litt.D. G. W. ProrHero, Litt.D. and STANLEY LeaTHss, M.A, 

Vol. [V. of this History, THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, is just ready. Itis the seventh 
volume to appear of this gene-al history of modern times, the others pnblished being: Vol. I— 
The Renaissance, 11—The Reformation, 111—The Wars of Religion, VII—T he United States, VUI— 
The French Revolution, and 1X.—Na ‘ 

Any volume may be purchased separately, at r6s. net. But subscriptions of £7 ros. net are 
seceived for the complete work in twelve-valumes. Such subscriptions may be id either at 
oaee infull, or in a sum of 12s. 6d for each volume ready and the balance in instalments of 
28.60.00 the publicatien of each of the remainiag volumes. 


COWLEY : ESSAYS, PLAYS & SUNDRY VERSES 


Edited by A. R. WALLER, M.A. Grown 8va, 4s. 6d. net. 


This companion volume to the POEMS OF ABRAHAM COWLEBY already published in the 
same series of Cambridge English Classies contaims the rest of Cowley’s English writings. Toe 
earlier volume gave the whole of the poems collected for the folio which appeared the year after 
‘Cowley’s death. The presect gives the poems not included in the folio, its prose contents and 
Cowley’s English plays. 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER 


Crown 8vo, 4s. Gi. net each vol. 


Complete Plays and Poems. Edited by ARNoLD GLover, M.A, 
and A. R. WaLvLEr, M.A, 

Vol. #V..of this edition is ready, and-contains The Tragedy of Valentinian, Monsieur Thomas, 
The Chances, The B Brother, and The Wild-Goose Chase. The text of the edition, which is 
teprinted from the folio of 1679 with a record of all earlier variant readings, will be completed 
in ten volumes, of which four are now ready. Subscribers for complete sets of the ten volumes 
ate entitled to purchase copies at the reduced rate of 4s. net per volume. 


The PRINTERS, STATIONERS & BOOKBINDERS 
OF WESTMINSTER & LONDON 1476 to 1535 


Crown 8vo, 7 plates, 5s. net, 

By E. Gorpon Durr, M.A., sometime Sandars Reader in Biblio- 
graphy in the University of Cambridge. 

This book gives an account of the introduction of the art of printing into England anf ofits 

spread, and describes the work of the early English prin of those foreign printers who printed 

road for sale by the “ statieners ” in and of the English bookbinders, from the 

ye of printing dowa to the Act of Henry VIII. which restricted the importation of 

foreign s. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE 
LONDON, FETTER LANE—C, F. CLAY, MANAGER. 





PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA. 





The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE. _ to or 12 Pages Daily. 
PoruLar FEATURES ARE:— 
The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resumé of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Selenee and Art Specially dealt with. 


Fullest Reports of al#Current Eeents and Special T elegrawe trom Correspondenis 
Everywhere. 





THE SPHERE. 
6d, Weekly, 
A Literary Letter by C. EK. 8. appears each Week. Also List of Books Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Ottice: Great New Street, E.C. 





THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily 
Tue Eventnc PAPER OF THE EDUCATED MAN AND His FamiILy, 


Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current Literature, and without doubt 
the best Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Publishers’ Announcements. 


Special Columns for New Books. Next to Literary Matter every Day. 
Orrices: Newton Street, Hoisorn, Lonpon, W.C. 





THE WESTERN MORNING NEWS 
is the most widely circulating paper in the four Western Counties, 
Lonpon Privats Wire Orrice: 49 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ PLymoutnism, Lonpon. 
Telephone No,: 265 Hoisorn. 





FIONA MACLEOD'S POSTHUMOUS WORK. 


WHERE THE FOREST 
MURMURS. 


A SERIES OF NATURE ESSAYS. 


By FIONA MACLEOD. 
Price G/- Net, by post 6/4. 


Morning 'Poet.—“No other than Fiona Maclead could so have tramsfizgured Nature 
iato dream, no other writer couli have expressed with suc) unity of spirit the Celtic attitude 
in term; of cointry thiags. She fiads the charm of th: mouatain i1 their coat2molation from 
the valley, the forestaaost vividly.itself whenthe twig; are bire and tie mosses shrouded in 
snow, the most lum’nows moment @f the cackoo's year ia its fist diys of silsnzs, and hor love 
of all things greatest when they trawe just been taken away.” . 

Daily Telegraph.—“ There is everywhere a sexse of the hiunting mystery of the 
processes %e the world viewed through the eyes of a simple, unsophisticated nature, whic}, 
from perpetual brooding upon the face of the deep, has caug .t something of the py! air and 
broken music of the wave’. Sugzestioa, rather tha doctriis, is the atmosphere of the work ; 
and in a certain vague, but beautiful suggestivencss, the strange but eager-hearted prose of 
this writer e.vecy brim.” 


GOLF GREENS 
GREEN KEEPING. 


Edited by HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 
10/6 Net, by post LO/1O. 
CONTAINING FULL*AND EXPLICIT INSTRUCTIONS BY JRECOGNISED 


EXPERTS AS TO THE LAYING OUT AND UPKEEP OF GOLF COURSES 
ON VARIOUS SOILS. WITH OVER 40 ILLUSTRATIONS. 





“A complete green-keeper’s vade mecum.”—Daily News. 


Daily Mail.—“ Mr, Hotehioson hasce'lectell chapters from the chiefexperts, and as he 
has be2n Y reful to select those who have hel to deal with widely different oroblem;, the 
result is a volume of the greatest possible value. . . . . Its use aii va'u> cannot be 
over- - 


Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Each article iswritten by a man.who knows his su and 
the book is brighteaed by’a number of most admirable and helpful photographs. estas be 


useful to secretaries of links already established, and even more so to gentlemes who are 


thinking of ing out a new course : and we have no hesitation in saying that it should be o 
the abonry Seoet every golf club pavilion in tire kiagdom as a valuable practicil treatin. 
"Yorkshire Dally Pest—‘‘The practical werth of the volume és nearly equal to th® 


eombined worth of all books that have‘been written on the theory amid practice o . 


Scoteman.—“ Is sure to find a place im the library of ali goff clubs; and te the greea 
leweper it will be cxceedingly,valuable. 





Published at the Offiees of “ Country Lirz,” Limitep, 20 Tavistock 
Street, Strand, W.C.; and by Georot Newnes, Limerrep, 
7-12 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES 


‘Whole Page . ° . ° . . ° ‘ £8 Bo 
Half o e e ° ° ° ° ° ° $ave 
Quarter ,, ° ° ° . . : ° . 210 0 
Narrow Column . ° ° ° ° ° ° 3° 0 
Per Inch, Narrow Column . . . . o 76 


SERIAL RATES (for not less than 13 narrow columns 


Whole Page we Re Oe oh te, 
Half ,, . . . : . . . 315 0 
Quarter ,, ° ° ° . . . . 117 6 
Narrow Column ° ° . ° . ° 210 0 


SPECIAL POSITIONS AS ARRANGED 
SMALL-TYPE ADVERTISEMENTS 


6d. per Line. Minimum, 2/6. The first line is counted as two 

Copy for Advertisements must be sent in not later than 12 noon on Thursday, 

All Orders for Advertisements are received subject to the space being availabl 
and the Proprietors reserve to themselves the right to decline or hold over an 
Advertisement. 

All Communications respecting Advertisements must be addressei to Tue 

VERTISEMENT MANAGER, 20 TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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Royal Exchange Assurance. 


INCORPORATED A.D, 1720, 





FIRE, LIFE, SEA, ANNUITIES, ACCIDENTS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 





THE CORPORATION IS PREPARED TO ACT AS 


Executor of Wills, Trustee of Wills and Settlements. 





SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH i$ IMPAIRED. 





For full Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 


Head Office: 


Royal Exchange, E.C. 


West End Office: 


29 Pall Mall, S.W. 











BUY AND READ 


The Saturday 
Westminster 


BECAUSE 
It contains all “ F.C.G.’s " Cartoons of the Week. 


BECAUSE 
of its unique page of “Problems and Prizes.” 


BECAUSE 
of its Book Reviews and Literary Columns. 


BECAUSE 
of its variety of General Articles and Short Stories. 


BECAUSE 
It is the only Weekly Magazine-Review cf the 
kind and 


COSTS ntabel A PENNY A WEEK. 


Issued by the ‘* Westminster Gazette’ 
SATURDAY WESTMINSTER, Tudor Street, London, E.C. 





CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 





DELICIOUS FOR INNER. 
AND AFTER DINNER. 





In making use less de it being so much 


stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 

















PAUL’S INKS 
ARE UNIQUE! 
Black, Blue, Red, Green, Violet, etc. 


IN SPECIAL DECANTERS WITH 
PATENT STOPPERS. NO CORKS 
TO DRAW. NO SPLASHING. NC 
INKY FINGERS. Ask your Stationers 
for PAUL’S (6d., 1s., 2s., and 3s.), or 
send 13 stamps for sample (any colour), 
and full particulars. 


PAUL’S INK (Ltd.), Birmingham. 
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